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Come out of the Crowd 


There are so many who can take pictures 
of all sorts of subjects, that at exhibitions 
judges are at their wit’s ends to award the 
prizes. : 

Now the specialist rises out of this sort of 
thing. 


There is ‘no branch of photographic art 
more fascinating than 


‘TELEPHOTOGRAPHY. 


The year 1921 revealed a great future: some 

~ of the outstanding pictures of sport-happen- 
ings in the illustrated press were obtained by 

’ its means, and could not have been secured 


ae 2 other methods. 


DALLMEYERS stand supreme 


in'making lenses to obtain telephoto pictures, 
and will be happy to furnish a book showing 


' the various types we offer. » 


To secure permanent interest in your photo- 
graphy investigate and concentrate on this 
one line of effort. . 


You can always take a 
_ pictare in an unusual 
and pleasing way with 


THE “DALLON” 


Anastigmat Fixed-Focus 


TELEPHOTO LENS 


Red “TELEPHOTOGRAPHY” 
By CYRIL F. LAN-DAVIS, F. R. P. S. 
Mailed Free, Price $1.—In American Currency 


Ask your dealer for catalogue or send direct to ° 


| 
| 
LM 


(ei), TLLGH ROAD, 
<s” LONDON NWO. 


Optics for 
- Photographers 


HANS HARTING, Ph.D. 
By FRANK R. FRAPRIE, S.M., F.R.P.3. 


The writer of this book starts with the fun- 
damen al laws of the propagation of light, and 
careful.y and logically carries the reader 
through the principles of geometrical optics to 
a complete explanation of the action of all 
types of phot phic lenses, and a description 
of their qualities and defects. Only the sim- 
pieet mathematics is used, and this sparingly. 

he book is brilliantly worked out and is in- 
dispensable in the photographic library, being 
the only modern and comprehensive work on 
the subject in English. The author is the , 
calculator and inventor of a well-known series 
of high grade anastigmat. lenses; he has the 
happy facility of expressing himself in such 
clear, simple language that no one will have 
the least difficulty in understanding his expo- 
sition of the subject. © | 


Bound in cloth only, 82.50 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


CHEMISTRY 
PHOTOGRAPHERS | 


By WILLIAM R. FLINT, Ph.D. 


The part ag by chemistry in photography i{s so 
important that a knowledge of photographic chemis- 
try is @ big help to the photographer. e does not 
need to be a chemist to understand the valuable 
* material the author has placed in this book. It 
explains the types of chemical actions that have to 
,do with photography, makes clear the application 
of each to some photographic process, and gives the 
- peader such a clear idea of what he is doing chemicall 
_ while he works photographically, that he cannot f 
to make systematic progress. 


List of Chapters 
1. Introductory 


ction! 

4.: Applied Photo-Chemistry of Silver Salts 

5. Chemistry of eae 

6. Chemistry. of the Fixing Process 

7. After-Treatment of the Negative 

8. Printing Processes with Silver Salts 
‘ 9. Printing Processes with Iron Salts 

Printing th Chromium Salts 

11. The Chemicals of Photography. | 
Appendix — Tables, Formulas and Useful Informa- 


econd edition, 218 pages, bound im red cloth, $2.50 


American Photographic Publishing Ce. 
428 Newbury Street, Besten 17, Mace, 
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Truly a token of high esteem. And totally 
unlike any gift of any Christmas gone by. 


HE Ansco Memory Kit—a 

pleasing assembly of high- 
quality equipment wherewith 
happy memories of people, 
places, and episodes may be 
perpetuated in pictures. 


These three things make up 
an Ansco Memoty Kit: (1) Your 
choice of three fine Ansco Cam- 
eras, as set forth in the paragraphs 
at the right; (2) a supply of 


Ansco makes a complete line of 
Cameras, ranging from $1.50 to 
$65—each model a standard for 
quality and value at its price. 


; 
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Ansco Speedex Film, (3) a handy 
and supremely handsome com- 
partment-receptacle of solid ma- 
hogany, for keeping camera and 


extra films always conveniently 


together; the lid embellished 
with a burnished metal nameplate 
for the recipient’s name or initials. 

Verily a combination ardently- 
to-be-desired. An Ansco Mem- 
ory Kit is this year’s most coveted 
gift, and certain to be prized far 
beyond the price. 


Have you tried the new Ansco 
Speedex Film? ‘‘Fits the light, 
dull or bright’—a better film 
that gets better pictures. 


Any Ansco dealer will gladly give you a complimentary copy 
of the Ansco catalog—or write to us 


Patent 
applied for 


At $15 bs it 


—the camera compartment of the * 
Memory Kit contains the widely pop- f 
ular Ansco Vest Pocket Junior—a | 
remarkably capable little camera that 

is producing fine pictures the world 
around. Byan exclusive device itcom- 
binesa fixed focus with an adjustable 
focus, providing for both beginners — 
and skilled users. Special finish, 
Rapid Rectilinear Lens, Speed U.S. 4, 


in Deltax Shutter. 7, Cyyada, $16. rive 
At $20 ee 


—the Memory Kitincludes the Ansco . 
Vest Pocket Junior in special finish 
equipped with the brilliant Ansco 
Anastigmat Lens, Speed F. 7.5, in 
Gammax Shutter. 


In Canada, $22.50. 
At $40 


— it’s an Ansco Vest Pocket Speedex ft: 
No. 3—a camera of the highest grade oa 
and widest efficiency, yet in compact a 
size. Ansco Anastigmat Lens, Speed | 


F. 6.3, In Canada, $45. 


Ask To See Them 


Each takes a picture 24 x34. Cov- | Fe, 
ered in genuine leather. Genuine 4 
leather bellows. Beautifullydesigned, . +e 
accurately built for precision, scope, ks 
and service. . : 
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ACCURACY 


the measure of lens value 


The import- 


— of final (GoRRz eee must pass the most rigid 

tests and final tests for every quality claimed for 

adjustment them before they can leave our plant. Many 
a lens passing previous tests, and finally re- 
jected here, would be considered perfect in 
other shops. 


And then it is essential that the lens be per- 
fectly fitted to camera and shutter. Here, 
again, carelessness may ruin all the careful 
work previously done. 


This is why we insist on adjusting our lenses 
to the shutters on cameras in which they will 
be used. It is for your protection as well as 
ours. 


We are very jealous of the good name that 
Goerz has won—a name that is synonymous 
* with extreme accuracy, which means so much 
in results secured by both amateurs and pro- 


fessionals. 
Insist on the Goerz MH ‘ 
Series Tee on au C. P. Goerz American Optical Company 
goods. No repairs, ad- 317A East 34th Street New York City 
justments or replace- 
ments without it. We are makers and importers of photographic, optical and setaniins instruments; 
also distributors in the U. S. A. for the Optische Anstalt C. P. Goers . Ber- 


lin-Friedenu; The Sendlinger Optische Glaswerke, Berlin-Zehlendorf, manufac- 
turers of optical glass of every description; Friederich Deckel, Munich, manu- 
ae dug of compound shutters, engraving machines, milling machines, precision 
too 82-56 
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LENSES ann CAMERAS 


‘“You can’t go wrong with a Goersz’’ 
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A Wonderful 
Gift to Give 


1e An unforgettable 
a gift to receive 


this 
3a Folding 


CAMERA 


With F 6.3 Anastigmat Lens and Gammax 
Shutter 


At the Special Reduced Price of 


*24 


Compares favorably with any $50 Camera 


Who could forget a gift like this—a beautiful camera of recognized quality and dependable 
service. Takes pictures size 3} x 5}, and is especially equipped with VELOSTIGMAT LENS, 
SERIES IV, speed F 6.3, admitting 61% more light to the film in a given length of time than 
the best Rectilinear lens at its largest stop. 


The price is possible only through a large quantity purchase made at a big reduction—an 
- important saving by which you benefit, 


Fitted with New Medel GAMMAX Shutter with a range of automatically controlled speeds 
from 1/10 of a second down to 1 second. Bulb and time exposure. Also a self framing finder. 


Illustrated instruction book and 1 roll of film free with each camera. 


Sole leather case $2.98 


CHAS. G. WILLOUGHBY, Inc. 


110 W. 32d STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCH STORE, 118 W. 44th STREET, N. Y. 
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The Gift This Christmas - - 
A Turner-Reich Prism Binocular 


A more thoughtful and pleasing gift than a Turner- 
Reich Prism Binocular would be difficult to find. The 


man, woman, boy or girl who is the recipient of one . 


of these unusual gifts is sure to be delighted with its 
diversity of uses and its serviceability. 

No matter where one goes a prism binocular is an 
indispensable companion. For traveling, yachting, 
hunting, at the auto or horse races, in fact most any 
place one goes a binocular rounds out the good time 


and enjoyment. 


Turner-Reich Prism Binoculars are of the highest 
optical quality. They are compact, light and 
sturdy of construction and all adjustments are ac- 

curate and permanent. Objects viewed through a 
Turner-Reich Prism Binocular show distinctly and 
clearly to the edge Of the field Of view. 


Ask your dealer to order a Turner-Reich Prism Binocu- 
lar subject to. your approval. Write us for literature. 


Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Co. 


783 Clinton Ave., So. Rochester, N. Y. 


DESENSOL 


(METEOR) 
FOR 


WHITE LIGHT 
DEVELOPMENT 


of plates and films—regular, Ortho, 
Panchromatic and Autochrome 


Directions: Immerse the plates in the dilute Desensol 
solution for one minute and then place in your regular devel- 
oper and turn on the white light. Work at six feet from ordi- 
nary 25-watt electric light. 


4 oz. bottle 


at your dealer $ .50 
by parcel post $ .65 


JOHN G. MARSHALL 


1752 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRISM BINOCULARS 


For Christmas 


cea? 


Fora REAL 
Reflex Camera 


Post Paid in U.S. 


We have been fortunate enough to 
secure a shipment of the well-known 
Paff Reflex for 13 x 24 inch Film Pack 
fitted with F:6.8 Meyer Goerlitz Anas- 
tigmat Lenses, which we are offering 
while they last at the extremely low 
price quoted above. | 

Do it now! A Post Office Order or Currency 
by Registered Mail will bring this Camera to 


you. Your money refunded if you are not 
satisfied. 


HATHAWAY-DUNN 


Incorporated 


99 E. 30th St. NEW YORK CITY 
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Establish Yourself as a 
Photographic 
Expert 


You can become an Expert 
quickly, during your spare 
time. Save the high cost of residence 
school instruction and secure practical 
training under a successful and leading 
photographer—learn modern methods. 


Make $50.00 a Week 

° If you like to take pic- 
on. the Side ~~~ tures you can succeed. 
No experience necessary. I'll show you how to start 
in business for yourselfi—command a large salary— 


enjoy an income on the side. Students furnished 5x7 
professional view cameras with which to make money. 


Send for My Unusual Offer 


It’s only temporary. I reserve the right to withdraw 
itatanytime. Youmustwriteatonce. A postal willdo. 


H. R. VANT, Director 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIOS, INC. 
Dept. A-10 , 3601 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, U.S.A. 


romide 


For Professional, Amateur 
and Commercial Use 


Yields rich black tones in any standard Bro- 
mide Developer and a beautiful sepia tone in 
a Sulphide or Hot Hypo Alum bath. 


Sample package 8 x 10 containing 12 different 
grades mailed to any address upon receipt of 
$1.25. 


Send for complete WELLINGTON PRICE LIST 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Wellington & Ward: Elstree, Herts, England 


SOLE UNITED STATES AGENTS . 


RALPH HARRIS & COMPANY 
_ 26-30 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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1 Nude art studies 
| for the use of Artists, 
| Sculptors and Stu- 
| dents, in place of the 
| living model. Black 
| and White Photos 
| 5x7 and 7x10 inches, 
| sharp prints from 
| original plates posed 
to get needed high- 
lights and shadows. 


Send 25c. 


for miniature sam- 
| ples. We have over 
500 different poses 
| of many different 


models. 


SHAW PUBLISHING COMPANY 


44 BOYLSTON ST. DEPT. P-12, BOSTON, MASS. 


Pictorial Photography 
in America, 1922 


The standard record of the year’s achieve- 
ments in pictorial photography as repre- 
sented by the current work of America’s 
leading pictorialists 

—-(6|--- 


The third volume —bigger and _ better 
than ever —contains seventy-six master- 
pieces beautifully reproduced in full page 
lates by Beck, printed on De Jonge Art 
Mat by Rudge, and tastefully bound in 
boards, size 8 x 11 inches. 


-—~[@]-—-~ 


Foreword by the famous painter, Albert 
Sterner; and a review of the year's ‘pro- 
gress by Henry Hoyt Moore. A limited 
edition goes on sale November first at 
$3.00 the copy. 


—- 19) -— 
American Photographic Publishing Co. 
428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
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LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


BETTER POSITION (Established 28 years) BETTER PAY 


Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men and women. 
For twenty-eight years we have successfully taught 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING and 


“Phot ography THREE-COLOR WORK 


Our graduates earn $35.00 to $100.00 a week. ‘he assist them to secure these positions. 


ow is the time to fit yourself for an ad- 
vanced position at better pay. Terms easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog--today. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
BOX A, 92 WABASH AVENUE __ EFFINGHAM, ILLINOIS 
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FLASH LIGHT CARTRIDGE 
ee x aret Tr 
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Actino Flash Cartridges B= , SIX CEN. 


CONTAIN IN CONVENIENT FORM 


co 


Victor Flash Powder B_ 


ICTOR FLASH POWDER is unequalled in actinic power and 
cleanliness. Always uniform in speed and actinic quality. 
Does not deteriorate. 


Actino Flash Cartridges contain carefully-measured quantities of 
Victor Flash Powder. They are made in three sizes to thoroughly 
illuminate all objects at 12 feet, 18 feet, or 30 feet. The high speed 
and illumination stops any ordinary movement and insures sharp, 
fully-timed negatives. Your dealer has Actino Flash Cartridges and 
Victor Flash Powder, or can easily procure them from us. Write for 
our free instructive booklet on Flashlight Photography. 


JAS. H. SMITH & SONS COMPANY, 3531 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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WITH THIS $225.00 OUTFIT 
RIVALING THOSE MADE. WITH PROFESSIONAL 
OUTFITS COSTING SEVERAL THOUSAND DOLLARS 


Ma es a, 
ERNEMANN 

Model “C” Camera 2 

“Built like a Watch” in 


Capacity, 100 feet of standard size film 


Yy 0 Can Make “MOVIES” 


Light in Weight; Compact in Size 


F:3.5 Anastigmat Lens in focusing 
mount 


Natural Oak Highly Polished, metal 


trimmings 


ree case with shoulder strap, lock and 
ey 


Price Complete, $150.00 


BRANDIS PRECISION M. P. TRIPOD 


Ball Bearing Panoramic and Tilting Head made of Phosphor Bronze and Tool Steel, 
finished in Matte Black. Rigid legs of selected Maple Oil Rubbed finish. Weight 21 
pounds. Length closed 533 in., extended 854 in. Made in U. S. A. by skilled scien- 
tific instrument makers. Price $75.00. 


Descriptive folders gratis of your dealer or direct from 


Herbert & Huesgen Co. 


18 East 42nd Street New York City 


U.S. Distributors for Ernemann Cameras, Dallmeyer Lenses, Heyde Meters, Goldona Paper, Lifa Filters 
and Brandis Moving Picture Tripods 
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CHILD PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE HOME 


C. M. HARRIS 


aemmeene|) THOSE of us who are fathers or mothers, or even merely 
SR a yy] aunties or uncles, to small children, the fascination of the child 
cael has, in many cases, been the cause of our introduction to the de- 
Yee lights of photography. The little darling who has so recently 
BY} opened innocent eyes on the world, has gazed wondering into 
: =< @%}our faces, and the appealing helplessness of the rosy mite has 
Yel caught hold of our heart-strings and set us wishing with all our 
HF ™| souls to preserve some record of each epoch of childhood, so that 
“ pee} When our children are children no longer, but men and women 
grown, we may 7 still, in our declining years, see them as they were when they, and we, and 
all the world were young. 

Photography is obviously the means to this end, and we enter upon it with high hopes 
and great expectations. At first our hopes seem doomed to disappointment; then follows 
a period when we are encouraged by an occasional success; and finally, if we persevere, we 
arrive at a point where success is only occasionally marred by failure. 

Constantly in movement, the normal child is a difficult subject indeed, especially 
under trying light conditions, and since the majority of the most intimate phases of 
childhood — those for whose preservation we are most eager — are manifested within 
the home, we must, if we can, provide ourselves with a camera which will give us the 
greatest efficiency in a poor light with a restless subject. The camera which most satis- 
factorily fills these conditions is a reflecting camera with fast lens and focal-plane shutter. 
If we cannot afford the expense of such an instrument, we must make use of flashlight 
and window pictures, and be satisfied to limit ourselves by the limitations of simpler 
apparatus. 

Only under ideal conditions can satisfactory pictures be obtained with a hand-camera 
in the home. Outdoors the user of the hand-camera is not quite so badly off, but the 
constant movement of an active child makes the problem of focusing a hard one, and the 
reflecting camera, with the facilities it offers for keeping the subject in exact focus right up 
to the moment of exposure, has tremendous advantages. 

The chief aim of the photographer should be naturalness. No attempt at deliberate 
posing should be made. Very young children can be set in a well-lighted spot near the 
window. Should the sun be shining on the little sitter, a diffuser can be employed. | 
have found a piece of blue tracing-cloth stretched taut on a frame 36 inches square, made 
745 


THE PICTURE BOOK C. M. Harris 


of 1 inchx 1 inch hardwood, very satisfactory, and it also gives very efficient service as a 
diffuser for flashlight. The frame should be fitted with a tripod socket, and it may then 
be used on a spare tripod. A reflector is a very useful accessory for lighting up the shadow 
side of the face. One can easily be improvised from a towel, sheet, or table-cloth hung 
over the back of a chair. It should be placed a short distance away from the child, on 
the shadow side, and slightly to the front. If the reflector is too close, the lighting will be 
unnatural: if too far away, it will have no appreciable effect on the shadows. It must be > 
remembered, too, that the use of a reflector will also serve to cut down exposure. 

Older children should be given some object to occupy their attention. They may be 
pictured very appropriately looking at a picture book, playing at doll’s tea party, admir- 
ing new clothes they are wearing, playing with a favorite toy, seated in a miniature chair, 
or in any other way that the photographer feels to be characteristic of the child in question. 
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THE YOUNG VISITOR C. M. Harris 


Care should be exercised in selecting a suitable background. A plain wall-paper or 
tinted wall will serve admirably, or if the walls are not sufficiently plain, playroom acces- 
sories may be used to distract attention from the pattern, and will give a ‘homey’ and 
intimate effect. Care must be taken to exclude glaring highlights which would tend to 
distract attention from the subject. All objects allowed to appear in the picture should 
be of a nature appropriate to the child's occupation. 

The much-vexed question of plates versus film is settled for us in advance, for the 
prime requisite for the kind of work we are now considering is speed, and the extreme speed 
obtainable in plates is twice as great as that of the fastest film. An exposure of 1-1oth 
of a second will be found ample at f:4.5 on a Graflex plate in a well-lighted room. 

While the developing formula recommended by the manufacturers for the Graflex 
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plate is for use in the tray, the writer pre- 
fers the tank method. Ifa pyro formula is 
preferred, that given in the AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY Thermo Development Chart 
will give excellent results. Tabloid Rytol 
will be found to be a very satisfactory de- 
veloper for those who do not wish to go to 
the trouble of compounding their own for- 
mulae. 
. Some especially desirable pictures can 
. only be obtained by the use of flashlight. 
Don't be afraid of the old bugbears of 
closed eyes and glaring contracts if you 
are unfamiliar with flashlight. The first 
can be obviated by the use of a modern 
flash-powder of “‘normal” grade, which 
burns in about 1-30th of a second; and the 
second, by using a diffuser, as described in 
a previous paragraph. 

In focusing for flashlight pictures, a 
strong light, say a 150 or 200 watt nitro 
lamp, used on an extension, will be found 
a very material: help. A reflector should 
be used in the same manner as in daylight 
pictures. The camera must of course be 
used on a tripod or table. Care must be 
taken to see that no lamps, or polished 
surfaces which will reflect the flash, are 
within range of the lens; and if the point 
chosen for the flash is in front of the lens, 

the latter should be screened. Set the shutter at ‘bulb.’ When all is ready, take 
up your position with the flash gun in one hand and the release in the other, with the 
diffuser placed between the flash and the subject. Open the shutter, set off the flash, and 
then close it again. For flashlight work a view or hand camera is just as good as a reflex. 

We come now to the making of the print. Since the nature of our subject forces 
us to concentrate our attention on the sitter, often at the expense of pleasing composition, 
I have found it best to make all my prints by enlargement. ‘This gives one an opportunity 
to select the most pleasing arrangement and to eliminate unessentials. I enlarge by arti- 
ficial light, mainly because it is a more constant factor, and ticket all my negatives with 
gummed paper showing the required exposure for a given degree of enlargement on a 
given brand of paper, so that I have no trouble in estimating exposure when making dupli- 
cate prints. 

In conclusion I would say, be lavish with your plates; don’t expect a perfect picture 
for every exposure; and experiment on your own kiddies first, so that when you come to 
picturing your friends’ families you will not haveto humiliateyourself by confessing failure. 

I hope that the methods described above, which have been elaborated through the 
trials and troubles of much experimentation, will prove of service to my brother amateurs. 
They will give you a basis to work on, upon which you will doubtless in time improve. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING CHILDREN 


MARY HEATH 


SIL DREN present a special problem to the amateur photog- 
rapher, but one well worth solving. Most children may be 

divided into two classes — those who like to have their pictures 
| taken and those who don't: And they are about equally hard 
to manage. For if they enjoy being “taken” they pose the mo- 
ment you appear with a camera, and if they object, much tact is 
necessary to overcome their reluctance. 

My own small daughter belonged to the first class. If I 
wanted to “‘snap” her at her play, I had to be very diplomatic. 
As soon as she saw me with any kodak she would dance to meet me, crying, “Oh, oh, take 
my picture-taken!”’ and stiffen into a set pose at once. The only thing to do was to say, 
“Later perhaps. You go on playing now, for I have to get the camera ready. I'll tell 
you when | want you to look at me.”’ And much patience was required, for she wanted 
to see the picture, and it took a little time for her to forget me and really go back to her 
playing. Then I watched for just the right moment, and pressed the bulb. After which 
I must remember to say, “Look pleasant, please,’’ or she would not feel that her picture 
had been properly taken. 
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With the other class of children, a different method is necessary. Their confidence 
and interest must be won. Telling a story will sometimes be effective, or showing an 
intelligent interest in their play; or perhaps letting them “‘snap”’ a picture themselves, first. 
It takes a little practice to focus your camera and tell a story at the same time, but it is 
possible! Then watch your subject, and be ready to press the bulb just as soon as you 
get the right expression. It is well to make several exposures, as one might not be a 
SUCCESS. : 

Outdoor snaps are not so hard a problem as indoor pictures. Select a room with 
light walls and have as much diffiused light as possible. If the exposure is a little too 
short, do not overdevelop the film, but intensify it later. “The Rail-Road Superinten- 
dent’’ was taken in a room with one north and one east window, light walls and with a 
white door as a background. 3 

If there is much arranging of background, windows, reflector, etc., to be done, do it 
all before calling the child. (I even use a big doll for rough focusing). A child soon gets 
tired and restless, and then it is difficult to get a good expression. 

Best of all, when you catch a child absorbed in his work or play, go get your camera 
and snap him before he even suspects your presence! 


DEVELOPING WITH FERROUS OXALATE AND WHITE LIGHT 


DR. HELMER BACKSTROM, STOCKHOLM 


wa T the time when Liippo-Cramer found that by treating with some 
substances, mostly dyestuffs, one could desensitize silver bromide 
to such an extent that developing could be done in comparatively 
strong light, this communication caused much interest, and the 
method has been used by some photcgraphers with great advan- 
tage. Liippo-Cramer suggested phenosafranin as a desensitizing 
substance, and this has since been used to a great extent, but 
through the work of several later investigators many other 
he desensitizers have been announced. 
It would have been very strange if such a characteristic effect had not been observed 
earlier by other investigators, and there has been some search for predecessors to the 
phenosafranin method of Liippo-Cramer but in vain until now. I think, however, that 
in some American articles of 1889 and 1890, I have found that a method was already known 
for development in white light. Inthe present paper I will make a summary of the Ameri- 
can original texts and then publish my own experimental tests concerning the method. 
In the American Annual of Photography for 1890 there is an article by Dr. J. J. Higgins 
on white light development.. This article begins with a report of another one by Mr. E. L. 
Wilson in Wilson's Photographic Magazine of July 6, 1889, where Wilson describes an inter- 
view with Higgins and gives an account of the remarkable method of development of the 
latter. The reporter tells how a Seed plate of the highest sensitiveness is exposed one 
second behind a glass positive of a Madonna by Raphael to the light of a gas flame ten 
feet away. The plate is then immersed in the previously prepared developer and covered 
for two minutes. After that time the cover is withdrawn and the development continued 
in the light from the gas flame, the operator, however, standing between the flame and 
the plate, thus protecting the latter from direct light. After some time this precaution 
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can be neglected and the plate be looked at in the direct gas light. | No fog was perceptible 
at first, but when the plate was held one foot from the gas flame, after five minutes fog 
appeared and soon destroyed the negative. 

‘Here is a discovery which will prove a great boon to many people and save lots of 
good eyes from destruction if it is followed,’ says Wilson And now, what is this wonderful 
mixture? It is simply the old and well-known ferrous oxalate, which gets the praise of 
producing “‘the very finest of negatives, staining neither hands nor plate.” 

In his article of 1890 Higgins gives an account of Wilson's article just abstracted, 
and says that he has used this method for five years (apparently from about 1885) and 
that he has developed thousands of negatives. in this way, and then he describes the 
method once again without giving anything new. 

» Following up, this, I have made some ‘investigations of the desensitizing proper- 
ties of the ferrous oxalate developer. I used the following formula for the mixing of the 
developer, which I took from Eder’s ‘‘Rezepte und “Tabellen fiir Photographie und 
Reproduktionstechnik,’’ Halle, 1917. 


Fue OP OUte. . en n eae es Leis eae ok s oe pees 100 g 
RR A. ei he hie Wh done go as ace SORE So gee tn ae 400 ccm 
£5.) Serres Mele -(OTeeh- VIEFION) «244 20. Le FG Poe oe ha we ew ca et 100 g 
a IS 28 it Oo Sig gta ta aint dil a Pea ae ok a Dede ean 300 ccm 
Tn oe a Sate Pea walbd Uae GR ee che Cawe 5 drops 


Just before use four parts of the oxalate solution A are mixed with one part of the 
iron solution B. The addition of potassium bromide is unnecessary and I did not use it, 
but it is recommended, when much overexposed plates are developed, to add a few drops 
of 10 per cent potassium bromide solution in order to retard the development. 

A first experiment was made in the following manner: two unexposed plates of the 
same make (Wellington) were laid, one in the developer and the other in water. After 
five minutes a strong lamp in the room was lighted, both the plates were exposed about 
one minute and afterwards developed together in the same developer. A marked differ- 
ence was observed between them. ‘The plate which had been immersed in the developer 
from the beginning darkened but slightly, while that immersed in the water was black- 
ened through and through. 

As the ferrous-oxalate developer is red colored, it might be possible that it acts as a 
filter and not as a real desensitizer. This had been the case with other predecessors of 
safranine. ‘To investigate this possibility, two new series of experiments were started. 

Series II was similar to the first. One of two unexposed plates was immersed in the 
developer and the other in water. After five minutes the latter was taken out and placed 
in contact with a protecting glass plate, which kept the developer from the emulsion, and 
then was laid beside the other plate in the developer, so that equally thick layers of this 
covered both of them. After one minute exposure both the plates were developed to- 
gether. As in the former experiment, the plate treated with water was blackened through 
and through, but the one treated with developer was only slightly fogged. In order to 
more quantitatively estimate the amount of desensitization another plate was exposed 
behind an Eder-Hecht wedge at the same time and developed. The difference in blacken- 
ing between the plates corresponded to at least 90 degrees on the wedge plate, which means 
a desensitization to about 1/4000. Only an approximate value was found, it being very 
difficult to distinguish small differences in such great blackenings as those of the plate 
soaked in water. 

Series II] was run in the same way, with the exception that the developer-treated 
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plate was well washed in running water, after which it was laid beside the second in water 
and exposed there. Even in this case there was a difference in blackening of at least 70 
degrees, i.e. the sensitiveness was brought down to about 1 /630 by means of the treatment 
in developer before exposure. 

The experimental series II] and III were carried out with Hauff Ultra-Rapid plates, 
and the results apparently show that there is a real desensitizing action and not merely a 
filtering one. The time of development in all these experiments was 10 minutes. 

Finally I made some simple practical tests with Hauff Extra Rapid plates. Some of 
them were exposed behind an Eder-Hecht wedge and first developed in darkness and 
afterwards in light. In this case, when development had gone on for a minute I could 
light a 32 c. p. incandescent lamp (with frosted bulb) and continue the development by its 
light at a distance of about 30 cm from the lamp, and in spite thereof get negatives abso- 
lutely free from fog. When the development was carried on in sunlight or strong daylight, 
the plate was markedly fogged. The test with the 32-candle lamp showed, however, that 
the developer fulfilled all reasonable demands that can be made of a desensitizer. In this 
connection a parallel test with phenosafranin and metol-hydrochinon developer slightly 
fogged the plate, but what was worse, the red stain from the safranine was very difficult to 
get out of the gelatine, and could hardly be removed with sodium nitrate. The ferrous- 
oxalate developer, however, was very easily washed out. 

Not only Higgins and his possible successors in America knew of the desensitizing 
qualities of ferrous oxalate developer, but people nearer our own time have used it, al- 
though without clearly observing its real value. In an article in Svenska Fotografen, 1912, 
John Hertzberg describes the development of autochrome plates in bright red light. The 
sensitive layer of the autochrome plate is panchromatic, i.e., sensitive to all colors, includ- 
ing red. Consequently, one cannot develop such a plate in the usual red darkroom light, 
but must do it in total darkness. This is, however, a disadvantage and F. Dillaye there- 
fore proposed to bleach out the optical sensitizer with sodium bisulphite, after which pro- 
cedure the now normal plate could be developed in red light. As Hertzberg showed, how- 
ever, this method was not reliable, because of the restoration of the sensitizing power of 
the dyestuff in the usual alkaline developer, which naturally caused fogging of the plate. 
He therefore proposed to avoid it by using an acid developer, recommending ferrous 
oxalate. Thiswas a happy thought. By usingsulphite solution not only is the sensitiveness 
to the red end of the spectrum removed, but the total sensitiveness of the silver bromide 
is lowered. The ferrous oxalate developer consequently seems to be ideal for developing 
autochrome plates, as may be developed in a later communication. 

To summarize: The ferrous oxalate developer is a powerful desensitizer, and conse- 
quently after a short immersion in darkness the development can be continued in white 
light. The ferrous oxalate developer seems to be particularly suited to autochrome plates. 
Developing in white light after desensitizing was known in America as early as the end of 
the eighties and was described by Dr. J. J. Higgins in 1889 and 18q0. 


NotE:—Dr. Backstrom is probably right in ascribing to Higgins the first use of 
ferrous oxalate as a white-light developer, but the desensitizing properties of ferric ox- 
alate, which is the active agent, were pointed out by Carey Lee in his original paper 
(Brit. J. Phot., 1877, 24, 292,304) and as a means for the destruction of this -ic salt 
Abney (Phot. News, 1880, 24, 567) recommended the addition of very small quantities 
of hypo to the developer. Liippo-Cramer (Phot. Rund., 1922, 59, 202) points out that 
the desensitizing by the ferrous oxalate developer that is not acidified, varies consider- 
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ably with its state of oxidation, and that with an old developer the desensitizing may 
be of the same order as with safranin. When a plate is developed in yellow light in 
a non-oxidized developer, and there are dense parts contiguous to clear portions, the 
latter fog, but there is a distinct line surrounding the dark parts, which is compara- 
tively free from fog, due to the oxidation products diffusing laterally into the film. 
It is quite possible that Luppo-Cramer’s explanation is sound, but as precisely the 
same results can be observed when an alkaline developer, such as metol-hydrochinon 
or pyro is used, one is justified in assuming that the alkaline bromide formed during 
development plays no unimportant part in the formation of this line. Reference 
should be made to E. R. Bullock's article on convection effects (This Journal, 1922, 
162).—Eds. | 


DESENSITIZING WITH PHENOSAFRANIN 


H. G. CLEVELAND 


Bell HAS been but a short time since phenosafranin solution has 
eee, been recommended for desensitizing plates and films, and much 
#4) has been said regarding this operation. Already other dyes have 
been discovered having similar properties and which may be 
superior to phenosafranin for the purpose. The one which seem 
to have the greatest promise for this purpose is pinakryptol green, 
but this is as yet unobtainable in this country, and the others 
have not proven as satisfactory generally as the phenosafranin. 
The main objection to the phenosafranin bath has been 
its tendency to stain the plates or films severely, and this stain has been difficult of re- 
moval. Many attempts have been made to overcome this fault. These attempts seem 
to have taken the form of either finding other desensitizing solutions with less staining 
tendency, or discovering some bath which would readily remove the stain, rather than the 
addition of some other substance to the phenosafranin bath to remedy this condition. 

In reference to the method of putting the plates or films through another solution to 
eliminate the stain, this adds one extra operation, which should be avoided, if possible, 
and also the chemicals suggested usually have a tendency to soften the film, which to say 
the least, is apt to be very annoying in hot weather. 

The following method of preparing the phenosafranin bath eliminates practically all 
of the stain, what little stain is present being removed in the wash water or remaining in 
such small quantity as to make no difference in printing from the negatives. Anyone 
who has tried the phenosafranin bath as usually recommended or sold commercially will 
immediately discover the slight amount of stain obtained with the bath as here recom- 
mended, which is made as follows: 

Stock Solution A 


PE ICHIOGaI Paty CWHTER SEMIN, © os evans ea noe WS Sate bd ee ad wees 20 grains 

cs SERRE SRE a MS ALT eS RRS Mee Ned iad erie hy ar anne ene a ee 8 ounces 
Stock Solution B 

Pe ie sa rt A Fedak ned Sun eka asada s eae) ows 14 ounce 

Sodium sulphate dry (Glauber’s salt) ............... nn Pairs Riley I ounce 

Pe Ee ee Naa EG cg FG. A a oe wn bees 9 ounces 


To 9 ounces of B add 1 ounce of A. 
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This working solution should be used as a separate bath, and the plates or films placed 
in it one or two minutes before starting development. They may then be given a short 
rinse, and development and fixing proceeded with as usual. As this bath also has a 
tendency to harden the plates or films, they should be removed in two or three minutes in 
order that they may not become too greatly hardened. On the other hand this property 
is of great advantage in the summer time, as the films are conveniently hardened while 
being desensitized, and therefore do not soften in the developer, in the hypo, or in the wash 
water. For this reason, no hardener is required in the fixing bath. The hardening in two 
or three minutes, due to the formalin, is not excessive, and films put through this bath over 
a year ago show no signs of deterioration. 

When working as above indicated, the development is slowed up somewhat, but the 
correct time of development may be readily determined by one or two trials, and to make 
certain of the developer acting with uniform speed, the time that the plates or films remain 
in the desensitizer should be kept as uniform as possible. To avoid streaks which might 
occur, it is recommended that after the plate or film is removed from the desensitizer, it be 
well rinsed for a couple of seconds, placed in the developer, and the developer immediately 
rocked or the film kept in motion for about half a minute in order to be sure that the de- 
veloper is acting uniformly. This same procedure should be followed when placing the 
negative in the fixing bath. 

When using orthochromatic emulsions, the plate or film may be developed within two 
or three feet of a W. & W. OO safelight, which is the safelight used for bromide paper. 
Panchromatic emulsions such as W. & W. Panchromatic plates or Eastman Panchromatic 
film may be developed within the same distance of the same light provided a sheet of card- 
board is interposed between the light and the plate, and the plate is kept in the shadow of 
the cardboard. While the plates and films may be developed in the light as indicated, 
some care should be exercised to avoid unnecessarily exposing them to the light. For 
this reason it is advisable to keep the tray covered part of the time. This is especially so 
in the case of the panchromatic emulsions, which are so SREY sensitive that a little 
extra care should be taken in handling them. 

Another advantage of the desensitizing bath is the fact that it eliminates to a great 
extent chemical fog due to the developer and also fog due to an unsafe light or unsafe dark 
room, as the desensitizing starts as soon as the plate or film is placed in the phenosafranin 
bath. Because of this elimination of chemical fog and fog from an unsafe safelight, the 
negatives are much cleaner than is usually the case, and this is especially noticeable in the 
development of the panchromatic emulsions. For this reason alone, it is advantageous 
to use the desensitizing bath with the panchromatic emulsions, even with the regular 
green safelight which is recommended for use with them. In my own experience I may 
mention that in developing panchromatic plates and films by tray, using the green safe- 
light provided for the purpose, I not infrequently obtained fogged negatives, which I 
attributed to various causes, old emulsions, leaving the films too long in the plate holders, - 
etc., but not once did I doubt the safety of the dim green light. In contrast to this state 
of affairs, I may say that since using the desensitizing bath mentioned above I have ob- 
tained clean negatives free of fog, notwithstanding the fact that I have been developing the 
panchromatic emulsions with the tray close up to the dim green light provided for the pur- 
pose, and without covering the tray at all during the full time of development, lasting from 
three to seven or eight minutes. 

Of course, the plates or films must be placed in the desensitizing bath in the dark or 
in a light safe for the plate in use, the brighter light being turned on after they have been 
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in the solution for a minute or two. If the dark room is equipped with electric light, a 
convenient method of working is to attach the safelight and the brighter light to a double 
socket, starting desensitizing in the safelight and then turning on the brighter light. 
The objection may be raised that the plates or films must be started in the dark or by a 
weak light and that being the case, they might just as well be developed in such light, 
but this objection is not well founded, as but little light is necessary for placing the plates 
or films in the dye bath, and the light is considerably brighter during the development of 
the image. Therefore the eye strain is considerably less in the inspection of the image, and 
the image may be more carefully inspected. 

- In ordertoavoid staining the fingers in the operation, it is advisable to handle the plates 
or films in clips or hangers and keep the fingers out of the desensitizing solution. In prac- 
tice this should present no difficulty. 

Because of the hardening properties of the desensitizing bath, the emulsion becomes 
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tough and strong, permitting rough handling, eliminating hot weather troubles as al- 
ready mentioned, decreasing the possibility of damage to the film, permitting the use of 
warm developers and developers with caustic or other strong alkali, and allowing the 
possibility of rapid drying. As a preliminary bath to the use of Neol developer in warm 
weather, it is quite advantageous, and the temperature of the Neol developer may be as 
high as 75° without causing any trouble whatsoever. 

Another objection to the regular phenosafranin bath as usually recommended, is the 
fact that its keeping quality after once being used, is not very good, as considerable 
mould often forms on it, necessitating filtering before further use, but with the formalin 
bath recommended above, the keeping quality is very good, and this may be used over 
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and over again and kept indefinitely, simply adding more solution from time to time to 
bring the quantity up to the amount desired. | 

The advantages of the above desensitizing bath may be summed up as follows: 

Desensitizes plates or films, permitting development of panchromatic or ortho- 
chromatic emulsions in bright orange light. 

Does not stain plates or films unnecessarily. No after treatment necessary. 

Enables more accurate determination of time of appearance in factoral development. 

Relieves eyes from severe strain of developing by weak light. 

Enables better judgment as to whether negatives are over or underexposed, and 
amount of development necessary in each case. 

Prevents fog from an unsafe light or unsafe dark room. 

Contributes to prevention of chemical fog. Prevents hot weather troubles. 

Enables use of warm or strongly alkaline solutions. 

Toughens films, enabling rough handling with less possibility of damage. 

Permits rapid drying of negatives. Keeping quality of solution is excellent. 

A trial or two with the above method of procedure will readily demonstrate its 
merits and will probably result in its adoption. 
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MINCE these guys are getting so much publicity and I am the man 
with the ladle, I think I will grab off a little for myself. The Edi- 
ey tor, Mr. Fraprie, told me I could do this, and since it gives mea 
AH crand opportunity to slam and roast all I please, without any 
come-back, it is one time where I can bang the old -Remington 
without hurting a soul. Of course nothing hurts me; being in 
pictorial photography for so many years has thickened my epider- 
mis to a point where nothing matters. My hide is so thick that 
it would turn back a 45 calibre Colt slug in disgust. That is a 
good thing in a way; 1 had spent many years in the open country, horses, guns, fish poles 
and things, and got it into my head that I was quite a hardy guy; then this pictorial 
stuff came along and | found that if I listened to any of the sharps on my pictures, I 
would have to chuck them all into the scrap basket. 

You know this stuff. ““This mass on the left, now I should lower the tone a little, 
and trim a little bit from the bottom. I believe that if you should make a new enlarged 
negative with better holding together of tones, and then make a gum platinum, you might 
get a result with more feeling. The decorative values are very good, but I should be in- 
clined to accent the tree a little more."’ O gosh, there is six months work in that order, 
and that was only one of them. There is the reason why these pictorial workers only make 
about ten prints in a year; it takes that long to make ten prints in that manner. All the 
talk was about a bum print on some old paper I had, and I happened to have it in the 
book, thinking after a time I would throw it away as I do most of them. So you will 
readily see that if I could hope to live happily, I must necessarily disregard all my good 
friends and go ahead and bang away as | please. My only comfort was that when the 
print is made into a cut, you cannot tell whether it is a bromide or a platinum. 
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It took me a long time to tell why the epidermis has become so thickened, but I 
wished that the reader should be sure about this point, as it explains many others. This 
John Wallace Gillies fellow was loaned a camera to go off into the Adirondacks, and within 
three months had bought six others of varying kinds. His reason for starting in photog- 
raphy is quite the same as Reiter's, and eight million others. About the time he had 
progressed to a nice shiny new reflex, he got mixed up with Clarence White and Edward R. 
Dickson, and made the usual amateur’'s pilgrimage to Stieglitz. Up to this point he had 
been making nice fuzzy bromides, and after it, he was lost in a maze of gums, platinums, 
kallitypes and such. The main lesson he learned from them was that the value of a pic- 
ture was enhanced by proper printing of the negative. The cellar was a mess. The 
maid quit, and the washwoman told the “missus” that unless this'nutty stuff stopped she 
would be bally well damned if she would do the washing. At this point the said John 
Wallace went into the business of photography, and precious little he knew about it from 
the professional's standpoint. Rotten irregular technique, and other things all wrong. 
No business knowledge, But good folks, he wears horseshoes, and the good Lord let him 
by. That was seven years ago, when he abandoned a respectable business, landscape 
architecture, to get his fingers all dirty in pyro baths. As it happened he knew the 
architects, and got jobs making pictures of their work; and they liked it, which was very 
good luck, and don't forget the good luck part of it. If a man is so situated that he ap- 
pears successful, put it down to two things; firstly, that he has some twist inside of him 
that makes him do things which other people like, and secondly, that he is willing to work 
like hell. Both are true of anybody that makes good, but anybody who is willing to work 
that way is going to make good, if he has the little twist or not. Hard work is the real 
reason and he deserves no credit for the first. 

All this hard work on his part took him away from his old love for seven years. 
Long time. The old love was left aside until the time should come when there would be 
time for it. Things are easier now. In the beginning there was only cold gall to start a 
business on; no knowledge; all had to be learned. It was. Then the old love, pictorial 
photography, came back and said: “Come and play with me again.’ She is a pretty girl 
and it could not be resisted. So John Wallace got into the P. P. A. with the old gang, 
and found many new faces. But in the pressure of doing many things which have to be 
done, it is difficult to make gums, and platinums, and other nice prints. They are all 
bromides these days. They havetobe. There is no time for the other. He has bought 
many a dozen of platinotype at four berries, and watched it grow old, unused. Business 
stayed good and there was no time to do nice things. 

Getting a picture of this bird is some problem. The thatch is worn off the old dome, 
and the gentleman is a bit sensitive about it, and refuses to be photographed at all, unless 
we put a hat on him, or adopt some other way of camouflaging the fact that the fur is 
mostly gone. He does not mind discussing it himself, but dislikes pictorial references to it, 
or kindly comment from well meaning friends, who will persist in saying things like, ‘“Grass 
never grows on a busy street.” There is much ambiguity in such remarks, and the 
' question arises as to whether the activity is internal or external. 

There is a picture reproduced herewith, and after long and heated debate I have 
persuaded the sensitive person that I could make a picture of him which, while not 
actually camouflaging the round shiny point of discussion, would show it in all its 
entirety in such a manner as to not offend his sensibilities. Here it is; take a look. 

He thinks he can make pictures. Maybe he is right, but I am not sure about it. 
He has some very definite and decided views about what is necessary in a picture made with 
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the camera. He has even written some stuff on the subject, which Photo Miniature was 
foolish enough to print. Pattern is a necessity according to him; and about the time he 
has me convinced that this is right, I see a lot of good pictures made without a vestige of 
pattern. The answer is still obscure. He thinks that anybody that calls photography an 
art is a nut; it is all right to bang around and make pictures with the camera, and very 
good fun, and all that, but when it comes to trying to get some critic to class them with 
paintings and etchings, he thinks that is all wrong, and cannot be. The photograph lacks 
the quality of the hand wrought article, and never will stand up as an art object alongside 
it; this conviction is firm, and the result of years of struggle, mental struggle, which to 
him is torture. 
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Bs Je WALLS FO C25S5 FORA PAs: 


Ne originally patented by H. Pellet (Eng. Pat. 4632, 1877) for the 
reproduction of drawings, designs on paper, wood, fabrics, metal, 
porcelain or other materials. A solution of perchloride or citrate of 
iron mixed with oxalic, citric or tartaric acid or an alkaline citrate 
together with a mucilaginous substance, is used to impregnate 
the surface. It is then placed in an alkaline bath to precipitate 
ferric hydroxide and rendered sensitive with a thickened solu- 
tion of citric or tartaric acid. After exposure to light it is placed 
in a bath of potassium ferrocyanide, and the exposed parts re- 
main white and the parts protected from light become blue. The surface is then well 
washed with dilute acid solution and water. This is the official description of the 
patent. | : | 
The chemical reactions are fairly simple. The sensitive salt is in the ferric condition 
and is reduced to the ferrous by the action of light. A ferrous salt only gives a white 
precipitate with potassium ferrocyanide, but the unexposed ferric immediately reacts 
and gives the familiar Berlin or Prussian blue. The result is obviously blue lines on a 
white ground, just the opposite to the cyanotype process. There is also some action on 
the gum, this becoming insoluble in the exposed parts. 
The process is not a difficult one to carry out; but unfortunately the prepared paper 
will not keep, so that it has not been so generally used as the cyanotype process. 
There are two good formulas; the first, due to Pizzighelli, requires three stock solutions: 


OC ee ee a ae ee ae 200g 1536¢gr. 
OR Ss ee ea ee ei. TOOO-COM 16 oz. 
=: gearonerciteate of On (Fed) oi ee AE AG... 500g 3840 gr. 
MMI oe Ng Oe ae Vieng ee ae 1000 ccm 16 oz. 
Co 7 Oller Cte i i ks De See emer ar ene aes ee 500g 3840 gr. 
RUE Gis Oo acces a ob Soa OE ca 2 Oe ORs wee 1000 ccm 16 oz. 


B and C will keep indefinitely in the dark; but A not longer than about 3 days, when it 
turns sour. 

These solutions must be mixed in the above order, that is, the ferric citrate added to 
the gum and when thoroughly mixed, C stirred in. The ratios of the mixture are: 


Me PER RN US tee ev os COREA DE bo Pees SE Pe 100 parts 
Py MORNE ih 8 Ge est ee okey alae Cae Ce ot Ore 40 parts 
Cetin sae a8 a ae is ee eS a a ae ee 25 parts 


At first the mixture is quite fluid and then, after standing some hours, it turns thick and 
cloudy, and finally becomes like soft butter, and in this condition it is ready for use. 
Waterhouse’s formula is rather simpler: 


as A A OE, Segre ies Ste Giles ce ipsa Sieg Nd WPS REO 170 g 6 oz. 
EI ee as as had es toe one ee 650 ccm 23 OZ. 
a RMR MOTE a oe cc GaN aS oe eg a ihe eae ab aod 40g 617 gr. 
MO oe ig hc tee ey cs pets ee Oe 150 CCM 5 OZ., 134 min. 
C2 SEG GeuOrie 601.7; B0.- OF 1.463 a eee 113 ccm 4 OZ. 


This ferric chloride solution contains 47 per cent of ferric chloride and is approximately 
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46° Bé. Here also the acid solution must be mixed with the gum, and then the ferric 
chloride added last. The mixture should be allowed to stand 24 hours, and then diluted 
till it has the specific gravity of 1.100. | 

It may possibly be useful to suggest the best way to make the gum solution. In the 
first place lump, and not powdered, gum must be used. A piece of fine cheese-cloth, or an 
old handkerchief, should be used. The required quantity of water should be measured 
out into a graduate or wide-mouthed kottle, and the gum placed in the cloth, which should 
be then lowered into the bottle or graduate, so that the gum is completely covered by the 
water. As the gum dissolves the solution sinks, in consequence of its greater specific 
gravity, and thus one obtains, without any trouble, a perfectly filtered solution. If the 
gum is just dumped into the graduate, it soon forms a thick glutinous mass at the bottom, 
and one has to keep stirring it; actually this method takes much longer than the previous 
one, and one has also the messy job of filtering. Should the gum in the cloth cake to- 
gether it can be easily stirred up two or three times. Warm water may be used, and the 
bottle may be placed in a water bath, which facilitates the solvent action. 

It is probably needless to add that in all these formulas distilled water is supposed to 
be used, as it should be for all photographic solutions, no matter what they are. It is, 
however, especially imperative with the gum and ferric salts, as in the first case an in- 
soluble calcium salt may be formed and in the case of the ferric salts basic iron compounds 
may be precipitated, which will inevitably cause trouble. 

The coating of the paper is effected in exactly the same way, by yellow light, as for 
cyanotype, that is with straight strokes across and back. As soon as the brush begins to 
drag, then the round brush should be used with circular strokes to even out the coating. 
The drying also should be effected by heat. 

Exposure under a drawing on tracing cloth will take from 5 to 10 minutes in the sun, 
and the image, that is its lines, is distinctly visible in a clear yellow color on a darker 
ground. 7 
Development, as already stated, is effected with potassium ferrocyanide, and a 20 
per cent solution should be used. The exposed paper may be pinned to a board by the 
two upper corners and the solution swabbed on freely with a flat brush; but none of the 
solution should be allowed to obtain access to the back of the print. A simpler plan is to 
lay the print face down on the table and turn up all four sides for about half an inch and 
lap the corners with slip-on paper clips, and then carefully lower the surface of the paper 
on the developer. ? 

This may seem at first sight a little difficult to do; but if the paper be held by the 
two hands and bent into the form of a J, the Eottom of the loop can be lowered on to the 
surface of the liquid and the short end allowed to drop down and then by slowly lowering 
the hand holding the longer limb the paper is pushed along the surface of the liquid with- 
out the formation of a single air bubble. With a little practice it will be found that even a 
20 x 30 inch print can be thus lowered in less than a minute. 

The development is rapid, as the lines start out at once in a deep blue color. As soon 
as they have appeared, which will be in from 1 to 2 minutes, and this can easily be seen by 
lifting a corner of the paper, the print should be lifted up and lowered on to the surface of 
a dish of clean water, in just the same way as used for developing. The idea in this par- 
ticular manner of working is that the back of the print must not be wetted till after 
the first wash, otherwise the ferrocyanide is carried through the paper and causes blue 
stains. ) 

When the print is floating on the water a stream of clean water should be run through 
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the dish, and this can be easily effected without wetting the back at all, if a length of 
rubber hose be fastened to the tap and its end placed well under the print. The water 
should not be turned on too full at first, but gently so as to enable the print to float up 
with the rise of the water. 

As soon as the print has received its Ssuelinoiniegy washings, which may be fairly short, 
not longer than 5 minutes in all, it can be lifted up and bodily immersed in a 10 per cent 
solution of sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. If this acid bath, as it may do, becomes colored, 
then a second acid bath should be used for akout 5 minutes, and the print then well 
washed with water. 

Fine deep blue lines should now show, if everything has gone right, on a white ground. 
If there is a slight tint in the ground, which sometimes happens, then the print should be 
laid face up on a glass or board and gently swabbed with a brush or, better still, absorbent 
cotton dipped in the acid bath. This at once clears off any tint. The print merely 
requires ac-out to minutes washing and should then be hung up to dry. 

Corrections can be made, as in the cyanotype process, with oxalate solution. 
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SEPIATYPE. — This process, which was patented by Arndt & Troost (D. R. Pat. 
86,317, 1894), is somewhat akin to kallitype, a mixture of a light-sensitive iron salt with 
silver nitrate, in a solution of gelatine, being used. The primary light action is the reduc- 
tion of the ferric to the ferrous salt and the secondary action the reduction of the silver 
nitrate by the latter during development to the metallic state. There is also, of course, 
some action on the silver nitrate during insolation, but this is of a subsidiary nature. 

A suitable sensitive mixture is prepared from the following solutions: 


A Panro-cicrace Or Won, Brean ee ee ne 175 g 1344 gr. 
ME SE LE CP ES oe Peeve. 1000 ccm 16 oz. 
Oe ee cen Glare oa ee ONES RU on eo eae bed 30 g 230 gr. 
NE en ee art ig 5 le ee PN IOS a A ns OES ie IR aoe 500 ccm 8 OZ. 
Res NOM A tie se gens pty ek eee 5 wratss 50 g 384 gr. 
OME Os eae SM ehrca g ahcgerrs goles Batiste = aig eK okeid esi 500 ccm 8 OZ. 


Soak the gelatine in the water for 15 minutes and then dissolve by heat at 45°C. (100°F.), 
filter and add A. Then add C with constant stirring. Keep the solution warm while 
sensitizing the paper. 

The sensitizer is applied to the paper in exactly the same way as the other solutions, 
and it should be rapidly dried, though not at such a high temperature as the iron papers. 

On exposure the image appears in a light brown color, and obviously gives white 
lines on a brown ground from a line drawing. The full depth of the print is not obtained 
by exposure, but only on immersion of the print in water. The exposed paper should be 
floated face down on water and the water changed two or three times and finally fixation 
effected in a 2 per cent solution of hypo, followed by thorough washing and drying. 

Obviously, as the image consists of metallic silver, it is amenable to all the treatments 
of an ordinary silver print, that is to say, it may be toned with gold, platinum, uranium, 
copper or any other agent. 
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This process is frequently used with thin translucent paper to prepare proofs, which 
are subsequently used as negatives. The solution was for some time sold commercially 
in England for sensitizing postcards, writing paper, etc., without the gelatine, however, 
and it is an easy method of sensitizing paper. 

THE INK Process. —. The basis of this process is again the light-sensitiveness of a 
ferric salt, its reduction to the ferrous state and treatment of the ferric image, that is 
those parts protected from light, with gallic acid, with the consequent formation of a true 
ink or gallate of iron. Ferric salts at once give a black image with gallic acid or tannin, 
while the ferrous combine but slowly with these. 

The difficulty of the process is to obtain sufficient depth of color in the image and also 
to keep the whites pure, as there is great tendency for the gallic acid to form a gallate 
with the ferrous salts in the presence of atmospheric oxygen. 

This process was originally suggested by Poitevin in 1859, and his sensitive mixture 
was compounded of ferric chloride and uranium nitrate. Actually, here, the uranium salt 
was the primary light-sensitive agent, as it was reduced to the uranous condition and in 
turn reduced the ferric to the ferrous chloride. 
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In 1883 Colas introduced this paper commercially and hence it is frequently called 
by his name. There are many formulas extant, but all are built on the following lines, 
the first being the more generally used: 


PRR Ch re Eh se Poe aS 66.¢ 506 gr. 

Po I ee ey ist hs ee a 332 253 gr. 

WNtMre MiG GS as Bo oe 1-60 ae ee 60 g 460 gr. 

Ne a ee Fea oP ae 666 ccm 1034 OZ. 
Dissolve, and add just before use to: 

CRO rah eh ee a eo 332 253 gr. 

WM a eee 334ccm -5% oz. 


The gelatine must be dissolved by heat and the salt solution added while it is warm, and 
the mixture must be kept warm while in use, otherwise it will set to a jelly. It should also 
be noted that the ferric chloride is the ordinary lump and not the anhydrous salt: also 
that the sulphate is not the ferrous salt. 

Another mixture that gives good results is: 

Roy Oe Cee Fees ewe 130g 1044 gr. 
Warm water ..... sek Cher ais Cres Ree pres 1000 ccm 16 oz. 
Dissolve and add the following salts, making sure that each is thoroughly dissolved be- 

fore adding the next: 


Pi Ra ea a el 25 ay as g 138 gr. 
Pertic siniere oe See Se sy Sh nora a a4 he 90 g 690 gr. 
Gree ra ee i eee 130 ¢ 1044 gr. 


Both these solutions must, as with the other iron sensitizers, be prepared and coated 
by artificial light, and the paper must be dried as rapidly as possible, by heat. The pre- 
pared paper will not keep more than akout three weeks. 

If a highly sized paper be used there is no need to use any colloid in the sensitizer, 
and the solution may be applied direct to the sized paper, when the following may be used: 


BI TC en ce ues 100 g 768 gr. 

tes nt aa a ag aang CS as Be Ba 2.500 COM 8 OZ. 
Dissolve and add: 

NE NNN Fo a le Oe a gi A Sa sie 308 ..t30 ar. 

Wr a CLOSE NEARER SS A epee a, 500 ccm 8 OZ. 


This must be applied very thinly to the paper. 
The exposure under a drawing on tracing paper is about 10 minutes in the sun, and 
the lines should appear a distinct yellow on the white ground. The developer is: 


ETT a) ERO Ba Rau s es eho apee i as eA ae 6g 40 gr. 
RR ie as ee ee i! ee Oey Ig 8 gr. 
bd) geet 09 yaa PRAT POLig 0 Wt eRe a Tae Bessie OSRSLSE Cre eR REE aay 1000 ccm i6 oz. 


This is for the papers sensitized with the gum or gelatine mixtures, while for the sized 
paper a weaker developer should be used: 


Teer MON SOE ee, GP ROM ALA SEE RIEC Ve ont Are 2 OER ee 3g 23 gr. 
CIS ite ead et eats tie i ee ey O.1 g 0.8 gr. 
RMR or lee eee oy Conon el grid ord, aa ay Se 1000 ccm 16 oz. 


The print can either be totally immersed in these solutions, which is the most con- 
venient, or merely floated on the surface. In from 3 to 5 minutes the lines will appear in 
their,fullest density. While total immersion is the easier, it is apt to give tinted whites, 
floating giving as a rule cleaner prints. 
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As soon as the lines appear a full black, the print should be washed as rapidly as 
possible, and then the surface blotted off and rapidly dried, otherwise there is great tend- 
ency for the lines to run and become diffused. If the exposure is too short, the whites of 
the paper are tinted more or less. If on the other hand the insolation is too long, the lines 
are wanting in depth and the finer ones lost altogether. Successful prints can only be 
obtained by a thin coating of the sensitive mixture, correct exposure, and rapid washing 
and drying of the developed print. 

Mention has been made of the necessity of using rushes not bound with metal, and 
it may be useful to some to point out how two excellent brushes may be made which have 
the advantage of always being clean and ready for use. 

The first is the Blanchard brush, which was suggested by Valentine Blanchard in the 
early eighties. Blanchard was a well-known worker, who prepared his own printing 
papers, and thus found the necessity of devising a handy brush. This is nothing more 
than a strip of cloth tied to a sheet of glass, The glass may be any size, but naturally 
one will use an old negative glass, freed from its gelatine. It will be found convenient 
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to keep the size not larger than 4 x 5 inches at the outside. The edges should be ground 
off with a file or stone, so that they will not cut the fingers or the binding. | 

The best material to use is well-washed Canton flannel, sometimes called swans- 
down. A good-sized piece should be thoroughly washed with soap and hot water to free 
it from the dressing, well rinsed in hot water and dried. This can be kept in stock. The 
cloth should be cut about one quarter of an inch narrower than the glass, as this prevents 
the ravelling out of the threads. The length of the brush is merely a matter of taste, but 
as a rule half an inch is enough, and then the cloth should be cut about 4 inches in width. 
The cloth is folded in two and the glass placed between the folds, leaving half an inch of 
the doubled cloth free beyond the edge of the glass. The cloth and glass are then bound 
together as tightly as possible with stout string. If the edges of the glass are not ground 
off the string will soon be cut through; but this trouble can be gotten over by wrapping a 
strip of celluloid over the edges. 

It is obvious that with such a brush the operation of coating even a large sheet of 
paper is comparatively easy, and very frequently one immersion of the brush in the sen- 
sitizer will be enough to coat a normal sheet, say 12 x 10 inches. The larger the sheet the 
larger may be the brush, that is to say, three quarters of an inch of free cloth may be 
used. In this case the cloth should be cut correspondingly wider, and a good rule is that 
there shall be from three to four times the length of the brush on the glass. For large 
sheets, 24 x 20 and so on, it has been found advantageous to use a piece of celluloid nearly 
the same size as the cloth, and to lay this inside the latter, and then fold without creasing 
sharply, and then tie on the glass. This gives a greater surface, as if the celluloid is thick, 
about 10-1000 of an inch, which can be obtained from any dealer, it forms a curve instead 
of a sharp fold and thus presents a greater surface to the paper. For such large brushes 
also it will be found better to use two glasses and clip the cloth and celluloid between 
them. 

_ The advantage of this brush is that one can throw away the cloth, as soon as one has 
finished sensitizing, the glass can be scrubbed and a new brush made in a few minutes. 
For using this brush the sensitizer should be placed in a flat dish or household saucer, so 
that the whole length of the brush may be dipped in the liquid at once. But the cloth 
should not be dipped in as far as the glass, only till the latter nearly touches the solution. 

The other brush is the Buckle. For this, one requires a piece of glass tubing, which 
may be of any internal bore and wall thickness; but as a rule half an inch bore will be 
quite large enough, particularly if the end be splayed out to a bell mouth. The er 
of the tubing is also immaterial; but 4 inches is ample. 

A piece of string is doubled and passed through the tube and the end opened out to 
form a fair sized loop. In the latter is placed a tuft of absorbent cotton, so that the string 
is across the middle. Then if the string be pulled taut through the tube a very convenient 
brush is made, which can be thrown away as soon as done with. | 

The only disadvantage of the Buckle brush is that it is certain to leave individual 
fibers of the cotton on the surface, and the cheaper the cotton the more certain this is to. 
occur. There are some absorbent cottons sold now, which are cheap and nasty, and utterly 
unsuitable for making this brush. They seem to be made from linters or the short fibers 
left adhering to the cotton seed after the longer staple fibers are removed. This stuff is 
hopeless, as it is impossible to make a brush that will last even for a small sheet, as it just 
falls apart into short fibers when in use. . 
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SOME ADVANTAGES OF PROJECTION PRINTING 
A. K. HANKS 


, | FEW notes on the advantages of projection printing from pho- 
J tographic negatives, of what we may term difficult subjects, will 
doubtless prove interesting and helpful to many workers. 

It is generally conceded that photographing interiors, es- 
pecially when working directly toward windows which are illum- 
inated by sunlight, is perhaps as difficult as, if not more difficult 
than any other accomplishment in photography. 

- The four illustrations shown will give an excellent idea of 
what can be accomplished. 

Print ° AS shows a.straight print without any manipulation from the negative, which 
gives a key to the exposure for the thin portions of the negative itself. This print was 
given five seconds exposure and was fully developed. 

Print “B” gives an approximate idea of the exposure needed for the more dense 
portions of the negative and was given an exposure of forty-five seconds without any 
manipulation. This print, however, was underdeveloped and was in the developing 
solution not over twenty to twenty-five seconds. 

Print ‘‘C” represents a first attempt at a manipulated print. The lower portion of 
the subject as well as that portion including the ceiling was given an exposure of seven 
seconds. The central portion, which includes the top of the table and the entire section 
occupied by the fireplace, was given twenty-five seconds and the windows were given 
additional individual exposures, but not sufficient for as good a result as could be obtained. 

Print ‘‘D” shows what may be termed a very excellent print from this negative. The 
entire foreground portion including all of the heavy furniture at the lower right-hand 
_and entire left-hand part of the view was given six seconds. The dark part of the ceiling 
was given five seconds. The central portion was given thirty seconds. The window at 
the right-hand side of the picture was given an additional individual exposure of thirty 
seconds, whereas the area of the windows to the left of the center was given an addi- 
tional individual exposure of forty-five seconds. 

The original prints are all 8 x 10 in size and the original negative 4 x 5 inches. 

In order to accomplish this work but three items are necessary for practically all pur- 
poses. The first is one large piece of cardboard or heavy black paper at least twice the 
dimensions of the print to be made (both in length and height),with a small hole in the 
center about one inch in diameter. When printing in an item such as a window or any 
portion of the negative which is dense this hole can be moved so that the light will pene- 
trate through it and in turn expose that portion for any degree of manipulation desired. 

The other two items are two large pieces of card or heavy black paper which have a 
corner about one-fourth of the total areacut out. By holding one of these in each hand 
they can be adjusted so as to give any sized shape of rectangle or square for printing in 
different areas. 

Exposing a large area of the negative at one time can be done by holding the 
two pieces of card together (or by using one large solid piece), raising or lowering for a 
short fraction of time. To expose such an area as the ceiling portion of the print shown, 
the card is lowered for a few seconds, then quickly raised. To expose the entire area 
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covered by the furniture the card is raised diagonally across the entire area of the print 
to accomplish the result as already described. 

One will find that it is frequently a great advantage to expose the entire print by 
slowly lowering or raising, as the case may be, a solid sheet of black paper or card from 
top to bottom or from side to side in order to give a greater amount of exposure to the 
lower or other portion of the subject as may be required. This same manipulation can be 
varied to different degrees of speed so as to accomplish a wide range of results. The 
making of a good print from a photographic negative is not only most fascinating and 
interesting work, but calls for as much. if not even greater skill, than the actual eeine 
of the exposure and the development of the negative. 

It has been my personal experience that a collection of 8 x 10 prints made on bromide 
paper from selected sections of small negatives gives the very best possible results to re- 
tain as a record, especially for compiling an album. 

One of the greatest advantages aside from “manipulation” in making the print is the 
fact that one can use and select the heart of the composition of the original negative and 
use that portion only of the negative for the production of the print. It is very frequently 
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true that there is more or less uninteresting, or what might be termed, waste material to 
one side or to the top or the bottom of the original negative. It has been my experience 
that in over fifty per cent of the negatives which I make and consider worth printing, the 
original can be very materially improved from the standpoint of spacing and composi- 
tion by making the print from a selected portion of the negative. It is fascinating to 
develop in one’s own work the ability to select the ‘“cream’’ of the picture, because of the 
fact that it so materially enhances the value and quality of the finished prints. 

Again when making prints entirely by the “‘projection’’ method, the advantage of 
having large prints, usually 8 x 10, as a standard is so great that it needs no further com- 
ment. A collection of fifty to one hundred really excellent 8 x 10 prints is a greater joy 
to the owner and to show to one’s friends than an album of several hundred contact prints, 
which of necessity will be of very miscellaneous quality. 

It is especially true with negatives of portraits, made either indoors or outdoors, 
that the making of a contact proof on an ordinary printing-out paper is a very great help. 
In portrait work it is especially true that the negative may be of excellent technical 
quality but may be worthless because the expression of the subject is not satisfactory. 
Making a proof quickly shows this and also gives one the advantage of selecting the 
spacing and what to eliminate when making the large print by “‘projection’’ from those 
negatives which are worthy of printing. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ENTHUSIASM 


ARTHUR W. MOREAU 


Tee! iT) pages of this magazine contain monthly articles written es- 
Ay, 4 Bn WY Ved pecially for amateurs, which classification includes myself. 
TRE By ; ae Do you use these articles? Or do you do as | used to, read the 
Dy Be magazine through and then place it in a nice comfortable place 
ee #| on the library table or in the bookcase? If you do the latter 
| , you are simply following the line of least resistance and, in- 
geyii cidentally, missing a whole raft of ideas and helps which will 

JF keep your photographic enthusiasm at 100 per cent all the 
ss , a3} time. Let me tell you about the things | anh put to the test 
and found to be all ost were claimed to be. 

Through the advertising columns (I use them also) I have exchanged no less than 
five cameras, receiving in each case some camera, lens or shutter I wanted for the equip- 
ment I exchanged. I have also purchased from many firms advertising photographic 
goods. Not once have | been disappointed with any deal; in fact, on two occasions | 
realized more than I expected on old equipment. I presume the firms I dealt with 
realized a profit also, or they would not be doing business. But that is sound business 
policy; every one must benefit, or the deal is not a success. I have yet to meet disap- 
pointment in shopping by mail through photographic advertisements. 

Repeatedly have I read articles favoring the tank method of developing. They 
were so numerous that I finally purchased a Thermo Developing Chart and a tank. | 
have given the tank method a very fair trial and the result is that I develop all my films 
-inatank. Lacking a tank for my 6% x 9 cm plates, I develop these in a deep tray by the 
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time and temperature method, using the same developer that I employ in the film tank. 
I find the average of good negatives of uniform quality is far beyond what I expected. 

Combining definite developing methods with Exposure Tables accurately computed 
for each exposure and then studying the resulting prints, I have finally arrived at the 
point where I can produce a negative that will give a good print on gaslight paper, the 
average being nine negatives out of every ten. My only fault, at present, lies in improper 
focusing. To correct this I have a depth-of-focus scale worked out and am studying its 
possibilities. I expect soon to be able to use this scale without referring to it. ‘Then my 
focusing troubles will be over. 

Reading other articles has led me to lay out a schedule and adhere rigidly to it. I 
-am methodical in all things I do, but I used to have no definite method in performing my 
photographic operations. Now I do everything according to rule and find that an even- 
ing all too short can be stretched to cover more work than was ever possible previously. | 
have also adopted one make of film, one brand of plates, and a paper I like very well. 
All this happened after a rather interesting tryout of every paper I could easily obtain. | 
use the developer recommended for each product. Incidentally, they are mostly prepared 
developers supplied by the makers of the plate, film or paper. When one has to confine 
his photographic activities to one evening a week, every obtainable convenience helps 
wonderfully. : 

Lately the small camera users have been booming their uses with well written articles. 
For nearly two years I toted around a 5 x 7 folding camera and it was some load, the 
camera alone weighing nearly 6 pounds. © At the end of an afternoon hike it felt more like 
60 pounds. Well, I finally traded it in and got a roll film camera of the 314 x 4% size. 
That was too big, so I have at last arrived at a happy conclusion. I did not want too 
small a camera, so I* have adopted a 6% x 9 cm camera of foreign manufacture which 
has every attachment of the big cameras excepting the swing back and the reversible back. 
I used to see tourists using these cameras in our beautiful park and frequently entered 
into conversation with men who carried them. After consulting catalogs of every make 
on the market, I chose one that to me is ideal in every way. It is small; takes plates and 
film packs; has speedy lens and shutter, rising and falling front, sliding front and double 
extension bellows, the lens being convertible. I have tried this camera in all kinds of 
light and under trying conditions and find it all that the maker claims it to be. 

All the reproductions in the magazine are carefully studied and all the criticisms 
examined for helps and ideas. The camera club in a nearby city occasionally holds ex- 
hibits in an art gallery there and I am sure to attend these exhibits. Then if the magazine 
has reproduced any of the pictures of these exhibitors, I look them up and study them. In 
this way I have bettered my understanding of all things photographic. If any of you 
amateurs will do the same, you will finally be able to submit prints to the monthly con- 
tests. I have submitted a few, and will continue to do so until I have the satisfaction of 
producing a print that is worthy of a prize. It’s not the prize I want, it’s the satisfaction 
of work well done that I enjoy most. | 

Before I end this let me caution you to heed the words of the Sketch Book Editor. 
You probably read what he has to say each month. He is very interesting and he has a 
good command of the English language. But he hasn't said as much in as few words in 
any issue as he said in one of his articles a few months back. His words were: “Go 
slow.’ Who can say more? 
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MIRAGE 
KARL SUCHY 


Vienna Camera Club 


WINTER 


WINTER 


Some of the delicate gradations in this picture 
robably will be lost in the half-tone reproduction, 
ut even so, it will still be a picture that will attract 

instant notice because of its simplicity and good 
composition. The dark mass of the roof is well 
placed in the picture space and forms a dominating 
point of interest. It is interesting to note that the 
tone of the sky is just a little darker than the snow. 
Careful observation. will show that this is often the 
case on a dull winter's day, but unless proper pre- 
cautions are taken to reproduce tones correctly, the 
sky is not always so rendered in a photograph. In 
this instance we note that a four-times filter was used 
and an ample exposure of one-fifth of a second was 
given at f:16. The camera used was a 2% x 3% 
Icarette, Carl Zeiss Icar lens of 3% inches’ focal 
length. The exposure was made in failing light at 
4 P.M. in February. The enlargement which is 
very attractively mounted with an ink line drawn 
on the print close to the edge, is on P. M. C. No. 3. 


MAKING M. Q. TUBES 


I have been making my own developing tubes 
(M. Q.) and find it so satisfactory, interesting and 
profitable work, that I think others might like to try 
same. One gets fifty small vials (size regular M. Q. 
tubes) and corks for same and then proceeds in 
the following manner: 

1. Weigh out 7.5 g metol and 25 g hydrochinon. 
Place in tin can with cover — and shake thoroughly. 

2. Weigh out 145.5 g anhydrous sodium sul- 
phite, 291 g anhydrous sodium carbonate and 1 g 
potassium bromide. Place in another tin can with 
cover and shake up thoroughly. 
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‘When this is finished weigh out 8.75 g of mixture 
No. 2 and place that amount in each vial. Then 
place a paraffined paper wad on top of this chemical 
mixture, and proceed to weigh out 0.65 g of mixture 
No. 1. Place this on top of the paper wad in each 
vial. Then cork and wax vials by dipping ends of 
corks and bottles in hot paraffin. Each tube is to 
be dissolved in eight (8) ozs. of water. — ELMER F. 
SHELBERG. 


COPYING FADED PRINTS 


In the ordinary routine of copying, the usual 
correct result to be aimed at is to obtain a reproduc- 
tion as near as possible like the original copy, al- 
though in many cases many try to improve upon it. 
In the forthcoming remarks, it is proposed to show 
how it is possible to obtain a bright, crisp print from 
a very flat copy by the use of chemicals. It doesnot 
necessarily follow that the copyist must perform 
all the various processes mentioned below in ob- 
taining the desired result (in fact, it would be a sheer 
waste of time, work and material to do so): but I 
wish to show the latitude there is in the after-treat- 
ment of weak copy negatives. 

In the first place, the exposure has to be considered, 
which, when the copy is weak, is usually as short as 
possible, and the negative forced up in development 
so as to get it as bright as possible. But really in 
this case the plate should be overexposed to a certain 
degree, and then developed to infinity, the denser the 
better. After the plate has been fixed it should be 
put (without previous washing) into a very weak 
solution of potassium ferricyanide and hypo. As 
generally known, potassium ferricyanide, when used 
in a weak solution, always acts on the shadows first, 
and so, if the negative is fairly dense, it can be re- 
duced (toa certain cxtent) without losing any detail. 


CHRISTMAS CARD 


After this, if the negative is not bright enough, it 
can be (after washing) intensified in the ordinary 
way. By this stage a fairly good print should be 
obtained. 

Presuming the original is very weak indeed, the 
print can still be improved upon. For instance, if 
the negative is not too dense it can be put into the 
enlarger and printed (the same size, of course) on 
hard paper, if a powerful light can be obtained. 
This would make a great difference as compared 
with an ordinary print made by contact. 

It matters not how flat or yellow the original may 
be, a hard reproduction can be obtained. For one 
thing, a positive can be made and then a new nega- 
tive made, both these being intensified and treated as 
already described. One advantage of this method 
is, if the copy is for enlarging and the original nega- 
tive is inclined to be a bit dense, a new thin negative 
suitable for enlarging can be obtained. — British 


Journal of Photography. 


LENS FOR PORTRAITS 


A lens of fourteen inches’ focal length is not by 
any means too long for portraits to be made on 5 x 7 
plates, especially if the pictures are to be of the 
head and shoulders only. For groups or standing 
full-length figures possibly a lens of shorter focus 
might be more convenient unless plenty of working 
space is available. An aplanatic lens is one that 
is free from spherical and chromatic aberrations. 
A rapid rectilinear or R. R. lens is one that is free 
from curvilinear distortion, and the manner in 
which the freedom from distortion is obtained is 
very simple. AR. R. lens is made up of two similar 
components and the diaphragm is in the middle, 
so that it is in front of the rear combination and 
behind the front one. The front combination used 
alone —a single lens with the stop behind it — would 
give ‘‘pincushion” distortion, and straight lines near 
the margins would be bowed in towards the middle 
of the picture. The rear combination — a single 
lens with the stop in front of it — would give the 
opposite kind of distortion, barrel-shaped distortion, 


ELMER E. Hari 


in which straight lines would appear to be bowed 
outwards, away from the center. Inthe R.R. lens 
both these distortions are eliminated because one 
kind of distortion neutralizes the other. 


A SUGGESTION FOR A CHRISTMAS CARD 


THE CHRISTMAS CARD shown here was made by 
setting up the group on a table on a dark day in a 
room with two windows. The shadow effect was 
obtained by using a 200 watt lamp and reflector. 
close up to group. The exposure at f:32 was, I be- 
lieve, about one minute. This same idea for individ- 
ual cards may be adapted for any occasion. Last 
year I used ““Kewpie™ dolls as models for Valentine 
cards, and this year intend to make Easter cards. 
I finished all the cards on double weight, dead matt 
paper and allowed a narrow white border to set 
off the card. — ELMER E. HAtt. 


BLUE TONES ON DEVELOPING PAPERS 


With reference to suggestions for obtaining blue 
tones on developing-out papers, we have found that 


the following formulae give very good results. First 
bleach the print in: 
WN 6 Fee SAG A REE ES 1O OZ. 
Potassium ferricyanide............... 100 gr. 
Ammonia water (28 per cent)........ 100 min. 


After bleaching, wash well and tone in the following 
bath, rocking constantly: 


Lk. AR REMI on eae eas Bm eae ee 1O OZ. 

; PUOROOASS SIAN 65 ss ee 100 gr. 

Piydimentoric- acid ©. D. soi bees 50 min. 
An alternative toning bath is as follows: 

MRE oe tdi en eC ee es IO OZ. 

POPEte GIOTINE fs so ve hee a ee 220 gr. 


After toning, wash free from stain, and it is de- 
sirable to immerse the print for a few minutes in a 
10 per cent. hypo solution containing 50 grains of 
boracic acid to every ounce of solid hypo. 
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The above method has not much tendency to 
stain the highlights, although with all the iron toning 
processes there is always some slight tendency to 
veiled highlights. Usually the stain in the high- 
lights can be removed in the washing, particularly if 
the water is used a little warm. We have had a 

ood deal of success in obtaining a pure brilliant 
lue-print without the slightest veiling of the high- 
lights by toning with gold. 

The following formula is a good one: 


Ammonium sulphocyanate............. 20 gr. 
0 Gia s S we ORL E TS, odin tah gehia ey I OZ. 
to which add: 
SOLE SEP PDO TD 2 gr. 
WN ok Ok ak eR es Rew ea be Cas I OZ. 


The print is immersed in this bath and toned 
until the desired blue is reached. 

The drawbacks of the above process are the length 
of time occupied in securing the tone, and the com- 
paratively high cost. 

We think that if the iron method recommended 
earlier in this note is used, there will be no serious 
trouble with stained highlights. — Ansco Research 
Laboratory. 


BUDDY 


_ In making a picture of a furry animal one of the 
most important considerations is to suggest the 
texture ofthe fur. This can be done only by getting 
suitable lighting conditions, by giving correct 
exposure and by developing so that the highlights 
are not too dense. When the fur is white these 
three conditions become even more essential, be- 
cause a lack of care in any one of the three points 
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will be more noticeable than if the fur were dark in 
color. In making his picture of “Buddy,” Mr. 
Schubert chose a difficult subject, but he has over- 
come the difficulties most successfully. The 
lighting, from top, is effective and brings out the 
modeling and textures, which the correct exposure 
and careful development have helped to preserve. 
The head is well placed in the picture space, too, and 
the picture is one of unusual interest. It was made 
in Los Angeles, California, outside, in yard, with an 
Eastman 5 x 7 view camera, Velostigmat Series I] 
lens of 7 inches’ focal length, used at /:4.5, exposure 
one-fiftieth second, bright sunlight at 2 P. M. in 
August. The Eastman Portrait film was developed 
in pyre and the print is on Azo, hard medium. 


KEEPING THE BACKGROUND PLAIN 


Whatever we select for the background, we must 
remember to arrange it in one of two ways. Either 
it must appear in the picture as a perfectly smooth 
tone, without any suggestions of detail or form, 
or else it must suggest or indicate its nature and 
form, in which case it must be the subject of care- 
ful attention. Many of the photographs which are 
made fail in this respect. It is evident from them 
that the photographer has hung up a sheet or some 
similar thing to serve as a plain background but that 
he has taken no further pains to get it plain. The 
consequence is that creases, or folds, or texture, or 
dirt marks, or one of the many things that ought not 
to show where all is to be plain, do show, and by the 
otherwise plain character of the background they 
are specially conspicuous. 

Therefore, we lay stress on the need to stretch the 
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THE SAFE BLOWER 


paper on acard or board. It should be paper with- 
out any very pronounced grain. It should be suffi- 
ciently far behind the actual subject of the picture to 
be out of focus; although this should not be detected, 
as it should have no detail or other irregularity of 
surface to show whether it wasin focusornot. Itis 
sometimes possible to hide any irregularities by 
moving about the background during the exposure; 
but there is always a risk in so doing of moving the 
subject also. 

The tone of the background need not be alike all 
over. It may be graduated so as to be lighter on 
one side that the other; and a very beautiful and 
even graduation may be obtained very simply by 
using a large enough background and bending it into 
a curve, so that one part catches the light more than 
another. 

A somewhat similar set of considerations applies 
to the surface on which the subject is to be placed. 
Sometimes a long strip of card or paper can be used 
to support the subject and to come up behind it also 
and serve as the background; but it is generally 
more satisfactory to indicate both a horizontal and 
a vertical surface. In that case we get a horizontal 
line across the picture, where the background meets 
the ‘‘floor;’’ and it is well to have this far enough 
behind the object to be fuzzy. At the same time it 
should be straight, and there should not be any 
signs of an imperfect junction, such as we see 


W. R. BRADFORD 


when the roller of a rollable background is allowed to 
lie on the floor—a fault frequently noticeable in 
amateur portraiture. | 

On a small scale, we can deal very well with sucha 
case by arranging the object on a sheet of card on the 
table, with a fair extent of card behind the object, 
ending in a straight, cleanedge. The background is 
supported separately a few inches behind this edge, 
and carried below it, so that the bottom of the back- 
ground is not seen from the lens atall. It is difficult 
to explain why, but this method seems to give more 
relief or solidity to the object than most other 
methods; whatever it is we are photographing does 
not appear to have a background pushed close up 
against it. — Photography. 


THE SAFE BLOWER 


These “‘toyland” studies of Mr. Bradford's are 
not only very interesting and amusing, but they are 
also remarkably clever and wonderfully ingenious. 
He apparently possesses an unlimited supply of origi- 
nalideas. He draws on this supply very freely and 
combines with it the skill of the practiced draughts- 
man and the knowledge of the experienced photog- 
rapher. His data on ‘The Safe Blower” show that 
knowledge and skill were used in its production. 
The figure of the safe blower was modeled in putty 
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OUR HEIR RAYMOND R. CARVER 


and stained gray. The door of the toy safe was re- 
moved and propped up as though blown off by the 
explosion. A tungsten wire fuse was made, placed 
in the safe, and wires run from the fuse to the bat- 
tery circuit, connected to the curtain slide shutter. 
An overhead 50-watt Mazda bulb was lighted and an 
_ exposure of one minute given, curtain shutter 
closed, flash-light apparatus connected, and a flash 
given with two grains of flash powder. The nega- 
tive was then developed with one quarter the usual 
amount of carbonate and the solution diluted with 
twice the usual quantity of water. “The camera used 
was a Cycle Graphic, 4 x 5, fitted with a Beck 
Rectilinear lens of 11 inches’ focal length, stop f:11. 
The Eastman Commercial Ortho film was developed 
with metol-hydrochinon and the enlargement is on 
Artura Carbon Black. 


OUR HEIR 


It must have been a rather trying experience tak- 
ing a picture of a baby indoors and having to give as 
long an exposure as three seconds. We imagine Mr. 
Carver will agree with us that a professional pho- 
tographer who takes many pictures of babies saves 
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himself a lot of worry and anxiety by using a rapid 
lens and cutting the exposure down to a fraction of a 
second. Mr. Carver’s lens was stopped down to 
f:16, but by using it at its full opening, f:7.7 (prac- 
tically f:8), he could have reduced the exposure to 
three quarters of a second with exactly the same re- 
sult. A professional photographer would probably 
use a more rapid lens still, f:4.5 or /:3.8, and thus 
have a margin of safety to allow for poor lighting 
conditions. Of course the wide open lens gives less 
depth of focus and the focusing must de done care- 
fully, but at f:7.7 the anastigmat lens on a 3A camera 
has sufficient depth for a single figure like this. 
Technically the picture is a good one. We would 
prefer to have less violent contract between the child 
and the background, for such harsh contrast is not 
in keeping with the subject. The photographer surely 
was lucky to get this picture with so long an ex- 
posure and with no trace of any movement. Taken 
indoors, bright light at 3 P. M. in February, East- 
man Speed film developed with Eastman M. Q. and 
printed on Azo No. 2 Carbon. 


STAINS IN URANIUM TONING 


Stains in uranium toning may be caused by the 
toning solution not being sufficiently acid. They 
may be caused by impurities in the paper, by in- 
sufficient fixing of the enlargement originally, or by 
dirty dishes or fingers. 

Simple washing in running water will remove 
the stains, but it will remove the tone of the print 
also, bringing it back to its original color. It may 
then be retoned and if proper care is taken, no stains 
should make their appearance. 


A COLLECTION OF FACTS 


Here are formulated a collection of facts in the 
form of if's and don'ts, from which the following 
statements have been compiled to apply to all 
developers, in a general way. 

Before you knock, investigate the cause of your 
complaint — look at our list of questions. If you 
are beyond those questions, the fault is certainly not 
with you. 

The usual troubles are: impure or grayish whites, 
greenish or brownish tones, contrasty, or weak prints 
(lacking detail), flat or “muddy” prints, or too dark 
prints,, yellowish or brownish stains, round dark 
spots, blisters, discoloration around edge of prints, 
curling or cracking of the surface, round white 
spots, surface marks (on glossy paper), etc. 

The following questions will point out a remedy for 
the usual photographic troubles. 

1. Are you a careful operator, or do you carry 
developer in your hands over to the fixing bath, 
and vice versa? 

2. Is there anything wrong with the negative? 

3. Are you exposing right, or are you over- or 
underexposing? 

4. Is your laboratory too warm, or damp, or ex- 
posed to chemical fumes, or sewer gas? 

Is you balance accurate? 
Are the weights accurate? 
Any mistakes in the weighings? 
Is your water pure and clean? 
. Are your chemicals pure? 
10. Did you mix your chemicals in the proper 
order? 


pee a hat 


OUT OF REACH 


11. Was the solution clear before you added the 
next chemical? 

12. Is your developer too old? 

13. Are you ‘forcing’ your developer? 

14. How long are you developing? 

15. Are you’ spreading” your developer properly ? 

16. Is the amount of potassium bromide right? 

17. How about the temperature? 

18. Is the temperature of all the baths about the 
same (65° F. to 70° F.)? 

19. What paper are you using? 

20. Is it suited for your purpose? 

21. Isit “toodry,” orhasit been spoiled by light, 
fumes, or otherwise? 

22. Are you printing too close to light? 

23. Did you allow prints to cool before develop- 
ing? 

at Did you move prints about, while in the 
different baths? 


ELIZABETH B. WoTKYNS 


25. Didyou look out for air ‘‘bells’’ and ‘‘bubbles?”’ 

26. Did you crease or break any prints while 
washing? 

27. Did you let the water run from the tap directly 
on the print? 

28. Did you have sufficient hardener? 

29. Was fixing bath acid? Was it milky? 

30. Do you wash thoroughly? 

After this, blame your materials. — Northern 

Photo News, 


OUT OF REACH 


This is a very clever and original picture—a good 
idea well carried out. The tones, thcugh perhaps a 
little dark, are correct and about as they would ap- 
pear in contrast with the white dress. A very 
dainty and perhaps a more pleasing effect might be 
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secured by keeping the entire picture in light tones, 
light floor covering and light background. It 
might be worth trying again with the change sug- 
gested. As usual the technical treatment is fully 
adequate and shows care and skill. Aslightly darker 
tone in the mount would be an improvement, we 
think, in this particularcase. Made witha3%4x4% 
Pressman Reflex camera, fitted with an Aldis 
anastigmat lens of 534 inches’ focal length. used at 
#:4.5, bright light at 3.30 P.M., exposure one-fifteenth 
second, doyble coated Standard Orthonon plate. 


AN IMPOSING EDIFICE 


The title is wel! chosen. The building is an im- 
posing one and is very beautiful. We think the 
maker of the picture will agree with us that a more 
interesting lighting might have been selected. In- 
stead of having the front of the building all in shadow 
and a strong light on the side where there is nothing 
of very great pictorial importance, it might have been 
better to wait till the light was just a little farther 
around towards the front, so that it would throw a 
little more light on the pillars and the very interest- 
ing doorway. The proper selection of lighting con- 
ditions is one of the most important features of 
architectural photography. The reproduction of 
it on the film is easy and simple compared with the 
task of selecting the best conditions. The writer, 
many years ago, spent an entire day studying the 
west front of Salisbury Cathedralin order to find out 
at what time the lighting was most effective, but the 
actual photographing, when that was ascertained, 
was a matter of only a very few moments. Aslightly 
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more distant point of view, or a lens of slightly 
shorter focal length, would be better in this case. 
As it is, the building looks a little crowded. Made 
in Alameda, California, with a 6% x 8% Seneca 
View camera, Velostigmat Series II lens of 9% inches’ 
focal length, used at f:11, six-times screen, bright 
light at 9.30 A. M. in March, exposure one-fifth sec- 
ond, Commercial Ortho. Film developed [with 
pyro-soda. print on Azo E No. 2.. 


ENLARGING BY STRIPPING 


It is possible to enlarge a negative a little,” from 
4X 5 to about 5 x 7, just by removing the film from 
the glass, allowing it to expand naturally, and then 
letting it dry in contact with a larger piece of glass. 
This is particularly suitable for negatives that are a 
little too dense and strong as the stretching tends to 
reduce the density a little. 

The negative should be soaked for ten minutes in: 


Potassium fluoride........ 15 gr. 302g 

LES WUE as oak See I OZ. 1000 ccm 
Then, without draining, immerse in: 

SRN GE ok voip boss ee 4 bk I OZ. 50 g. 

Wee oe ais Fs oes sees 20 OZ. 1000 ccm 


The film will almost immediately begin to lift 
at the corners. The negative should then be trans- 
ferred to a dish of clean water and the film gently 
rolled up with the fingers from one end. A clean 
and preferably gelatinized glass should be slid on the 
top of the first one and the film unrolled and glass 
and film lifted out and the water gently allowed to 
run off. This negative should then be allowed to 


dry. 
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THE BROOK IN WINTER 


THE BROOK IN WINTER 


The tones in this picture are very fine and there 
is a strong suggestion of sunlight that is very inter- 
esting. ‘The compcsition, however, in one respect 
is unsatisfactory, the three dark tree trunks are 
poorly placed in the picture-space and they “‘pull” 
very strongly towards the corner and out of the 
picture. If this print were to be cut in half. exactly 
in the middle, it would make two good pictures, 
both of which, as regards composition, would be 
more pleasing than the whole print. Graflex camera 
314 x 4%, Verito lens cf 7 inches’ focal length, used 
at f:4, three-times filter, exposure one-fifteenth 
second, good light, at 10 A. M. in November, 
Standard Orthonon plate developed with pyro- 
soda, enlargement on P. M. C. No. 6. 


ee ——————————— 


GET YOUR PRINTS OFF 


Good work won't always make a good business. 
It is important to give your customers what they 
want — but it is just as important to give it tothem 
as they want it and when they want it. 

It may very well be laid down as an axiom for the 
professional photographer that when proofs are de- 
livered quickly the chances of getting a big order are 
increased, and that when the order is delivered 
promptly the chances of getting a re-order are also 
increased. 


JOHN N. CoNsDORF 


When photographers used nothing but daylight 
printing processes, the weather was often blamed for 
delaysin getting out orders. But customers will not 
listen to the weather excuse now. They know that 
most of the work is printed by artificial light; and 
that, when there is a delay in the delivery of their 
orders, the fault lies with the photographer and not 
with the weather. 

A professional, whose aim is to make progress, 
cannot hold on to the old methods of printing; he 
cannot afford to get behind with his orders; and he 
cannot afford to lose customers. The man who takes 
advantage of modern inventions for rapid artificial- 
light printing gets his work out quickly, pleases his 
customers, and increases his business. More than 
that, he isin a position to take on special work which 
the man without these facilities would not be able 
to touch. 

Take, for example, two photographers in a small 
town. One uses a modern printing machine and 
the other uses an old-fashioned printing frame. 
Some event of local interest takes place in the town. 
Both photographers make negatives. The man with 
the printing machine gets at least two hundred 
prints out within a few hours, and makes his sales; 
the other man is not able to get out more than a few 
dozen copies, which remain unsold. 

The photographer who wants to get his work 
finished and delivered in good time, must fit up his 
workroom with one of the modern printing machines. 
— Photo Digest. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC REVIEW 


E. J. Wax, F.C. S., F. R. P.S. 


Tin Toninc. — J. G. F. Druce deals with this 
subject and states that pleasing tones are obtained, 
but that there is some difficulty in obtaining uni- 
form results, and that ordinary sulphide toning is 
much simpler. The prints were bleached in a 
normal solution of: 


Ammonium bromide ..... 10g 80 gr. 
Potassium ferricyanide ...30 g 240 gr. 
Weel as ae ees 1000 ccm 16 Oz. 


Other bleaching solutions, such as cupric and 
mercuric chlorides, do not give such good results, 
unless great care be taken. To: obtain a warm 
brown tone the bleached prints were immersed in: 

Stannous chloride... 2.0.5... 50 g 348 er. 

Watet? ois 35 oaks ow eas 500 ccm 8 Oz. 
To this was added enough of the following solution 
to form a clear solution: 

Sodium hydroxide ....... 50g 384 gr. 

WRTRS ee ee ey 500 ccm 8 oz. 

Then the bulk was made up to 1000 ccm or 16 oz. 
After standing, the clear solution was decanted and 
contained approximately 2.5 per cent of sodium 
hydrogen stannite, formed according to the following 
equation: 

SnCl, + 3NaOH = NaHSnO, + 2NaCI + 2H2O 

Druce has shown (Chem. News. 1922, 124, 215) 
that even when excess of alkali is used normal so- 
dium stannite is not formed. It is advisable to 
dilute this solution still further, so that the working 
solution contains o.5 per cent of stannite, although 
hydrolysis begins to appear in the shape of a precipi- 
tate. Assuming that the image is silver ferrocyanide 
the reaction that occurs is: 

AguFeCeNs + 2NaHSnO; oo 6NaOQH = 4 Ag 4+ 
NaiFeC.N. -++ 2NaeSnO;. Or, the silver ferro- 
cyanide is reduced to metallic silver with the forma- 
tion of sodium ferrocyanide, and sodium stannate. 
Apparently it is not advisable to wash the prints too 
long, as this removes the stannate and any metas- 
tannic acid, so that it is preferable to merely rinse 
the prints well and dry. Instead of using stannous 
chloride the more stable potassium and ammonium 
stannochlorides gave equally good results (Brit. J. 
Phot., 1922, 69, 433). 


Correct Focal LENGTH. — A. Lockett deals 
with Debenham’s method of finding the correct 
focallengthofalens. : This ruleis to use an ordinary 
foot-rule and focus to a definite scale or ratio. Mea- 
sure the distance between the foot-rule and the 
image and multiply by the ratio, and divide by the 
ratio plus 1 squared or, 7 

ek ee ge oe 
(R+1)? 

For example, suppose the image of the foot-rule 
is exactly 3 inches long, or a ratio, R, of 4, and the 
distance from the rule to the ground glass is found 
to be 53¢ ins., then 533 xX 4 = 212% and this 
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divided by 4+1 squared, or 25 = 8% ins. focus. 
With careful focusing this gives absolutely correct 
results, provided the nodal points of the lenses 
coincide, but as they rarely do, the error is the nodal 


separation, NS, multiplied by ea Lockett 


suggests the following method which does away with 


the necessity of finding the nodes. Proceed as in 
the Debenham method, and instead of proceeding to 
calculate, focus the rule sharply to another larger 
ratio, say 5, and again measure the distance. The 
true focus can then be found by the following formula 
in which D’ and D” are the two distances and R’ 
and R"’ the two ratios. 
TTY 
(R’+1+R”)—(R’ + 1+R’) 

Suppose that in testing a lens the ratio is 4 and 
the distance 62.7 ins.; and for the larger ratio we have 
the number 5 and the distance is 72.2, then: 


F448 OF : ee < 
fa" ___ sf = 95/10 + 19/20 = I0ins. 
51/5 — 4% 


This method is only necessary when the true focus 
is required, as when working to an accurate scale 
(Brit. J. Phot., 1922, 69, 434). 


SILVERING GLAss — Mr. E. S. King, of Harvard 
observatory sends a reprint of a paper descriptive 
of the method of using the formaldehyde process of 
silvering glass, which was worked out by his son 
when sixteen years old. It was found that the origi- 
nal formula contained too much formaldehyde, and 
that if the temperature of the mirror was about 5 to 
10 degrees C (10°-20° F.) higher than the solution 
better results were obtained. The actual directions 
for silvering are as follows: 

First a saturated solution of stannous chloride is 
made up, and diluted for use with an equal volume 
of water. Several wads of clean absorbent cotton 
are laid out on a clean sheet of paper. The surface 
of the mirror is carefully rubbed with one of the 
wads dipped in nitric acid. This removes the old 
coat of silver, with all the dirt which may be ad- 
hering. After thoroughly washing off the nitric acid, 
a fresh wad of cotton wet with the stannous chloride 
solution is rubbed over every part of the surface of 
the mirror. Water is then poured over the mirror, 
and the surface is rubbed, first with the same wad, 
and then with a fresh one. Great care should be 
taken to remove all traces of the stannous chloride, 
as, if any is left on, it makes the coat granular. 
One should be careful not to touch the surface with 
the fingers, as any trace of grease is fatal. The 
mirror, if a small one, may then be placed in a tray 
just a little larger than itself, and covered with 
water at temperature from 18°-21°C (65° to 70° F.). 
If a large mirror, a band of waxed paper, tied tightly 
around the edge, makes a dam and serves the same 


purpose. 


. - B 
Two solutions are required as follows: 
A 
NO eal oa bab ho with ain ....100 ccm 
SE SR es at ath 9 9 wine Staats 4.3 


38 
Add strong ammonia just sufficient to redis- 
solve the precipitate first formed. 


RR Ra os eis, Ay are 'v 5 Madera ae ated 20 ccm 

Formaldehyde (Merck) ............... 4 ccm 

The temperature of these solutions should be 
about 7° to 10°C. (45° to 50°F.) 


The wash water is then poured off the mirror, the 
solutions quickly mixed and poured over the mirror. 
Silver will begin to be formed on the surface of the 
glass almost at once, the solution turning to a red 

rown color. In about half a minute, the solution 
begins to turn muddy, with a granular black pre- 
cipitate. The mirror should be left in it until this 
precipitate begins to stick to its surface. ‘This 


usually requires from three to five minutes. The. 
‘mirror is then washed with wet cotton and flowing 


water, and set on edge to dry. It is important to 

et as thick a coat as possible, for such a coat stands 

urnishing better and lasts longer. The thickness 
can be roughly estimated by observing the amount 
of light transmitted by it. An electric light fila- 
ment can barely be seen through a thick coat. 
The burnishing is done with a pad of chamois skin, 
into which some very fine rouge is worked. The 
best rouge is that washed out from the cloths used 
after the final polishing in the making of a large lens. 
The rouge is only sufficient to color the pad. “The 
surface of the pad must be kept perfectly free from 
dust, or the delicate surface of the silver will be 
scratched (Pop. Astronomy, Feb. 1922.) 

While the subject of silvering glass may appeal to 
but few amateurs, every user of a reflex camera may 
be interested at some time. The use of stannous 
chloride is ascribed to Lundine, and though this 
may be known by his name it was, I believe, first 
suggested in J. E. Pratt's Eng. Patent 1,259, 1876. 
The formaldehyde process was suggested first by 
A.& L. Lumiére (J. de Phys., 1895, 29; Jahrbuch, 
1895, 245). Their formula was 100 ccm of 10 per 
cent solution of silver nitrate solution, with just 
enough ammonia to dissolve the precipitate first 
formed, taking care to avoid excess of ammonia; 
this was then diluted to 1000 ccm. A 10 per cent 
solution of formaldehyde was also made by diluting 
the commercial 40 per cent solution. For use 2 
volumes of silver solution were mixed with 1 of 
formaldehyde, and the temperature recommended 
was 15° to 19° C (50° to 66° F).  If-one calculates 
the volume of Mr. King’s solutions as 150 the ratio 
of silver to formaldehyde will be found to be 4.3 :1.6 
or 1:0.372, whereas Lumiére’s was 1:5. Professor 
R. W. Wood in ‘‘Physical Optics,” 1922, 281, in his 
description of silvering interferometer mirrors 
recommends a 1 per cent solution of silver nitrate 
and 4 per cent of formaldehyde, and he states that 
this gives a pinkish film, which forms an excellent 
substratum for the thicker deposit, which is obtained 
by pee off the above solution and applying a 
mixture of 3 of silver to 1 of formaldehyde, which 
gives the blue deposit. The ratio in this last solu- 
tion is 171.3. 

In a discussion on “The making of reflecting sur- 
faces,’ at a joint meeting of the Physical and |Opti- 
cal Societies of London, 1920, N. H. Irving recom- 


- mended a o.2 per cent solution of silver nitrate, 


ammoniacal, with twice its volume of a solution of 
8 to 10 drops of formaldehyde in 4 oz. of water, 
which was to be kept two days before use. He 
recommended the glass surface to be mopped with 
the silver solution first for at least a minute, before 
the application of the silvering mixture. Dr. J. W. 
French, loc. cit., stated that the formaldehyde pro- 
cess had the sole merit of being very simple and 
rapid and therefore suitable for experimental work, 
but in the present stage of its development it was 
rarely used in optical manufacturing. Compared 
with the Brashear and Rochelle salts surfaces, the 
formaline surface was dark. The process has the 


additional disadvantage that one deposit can not be 
laid upon another, and can not be electrically plated 
with copper... There is some difference of manipula- 
tion possibly, as Wood distinctly states “if it is 
desired to produce a thick opaque deposit the silver- 
ing process should be repeated several times,” and 
I have used Wood's method four times on the same 
glass in order to obtain a strippable film. S. J. 
Pace, speaking of the silvering of vacuum flasks for 
liquid air, said that he used the formaldehyde process 
and found that the best method of cleansing the 
glass from grease was with sulphuric acid, then 
washing carefully twice with double-distilled water. 
Very much better results were obtained by heating 
the glass nearly to redness before silvering, and then 
soaking well in the silvering solution before applying 
the reducing solution. The solution when ready for 
use should show a faint opalescence. Better results 
were obtained by using strong solutions and agitat- 
ing the vessel until the silvering was complete. The 
dodge of heating the glass is excellent and passing a 
flame of a Bunsen burner or spirit lamp over it has 
always acted well. | 

Probably the! most exhaustive research on this 
process was carried out by A. Silverman & R. M. 
Howe (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1917, 9, 1032) and they 
developed two processes, a rapid and a slow cold 
process. The rapid cold process is as follows: 
20 ccm of 0.2 molar solution of silver nitrate solu- 
tion are mixed with 0.5 ccm of 80 per cent methyl 
alcohol, and 0.5 ccm of 40 per cent formaldehyde. 
The slow cold process was 16.5 ccm of 0.037 molar 
silver solution, 1 ccm of 1.000 molar cane sugar 
solution, 0.5 ccm 80 per cent methyl alcohol and 2 
ccm 0.8 per cent solution of setae Sc MAE These 
authors state that the cost is not over one cent per 
fj foot of surface silvered. As regards the action 
of stannous chloride this, Dr. French stated, was not 
whelly removed by washing, but there was an ex- 
tremely thin surface film left, which can only be re- 
moved with difficulty with nitric, but readily with 
hydrochloric acid. F. Fafet (J. S. C. I., 1898, 154) 
suggested that a silicate of tin was formed on the 
surface of the glass, but as the tin treatment seems 
to be equally efficacious with celluloid, there can 
be no possibility of a silicate formation here. J. 
Graham (Brit. J. Phot., 1919, 66, 155) recommended 
a I percent solution of silver nitrate and a formalde- 
hyde solution compounded of 40 per cent solution 
45 ccm, water 450 ccm and methyl violet 1 g. For 
20 sq. ins. of glass he recommended go ccm of the 
silver solution to which ammonia should be added 
drop by drop (a fountain pen filler comes in handy 
here), shaking after each addition. He stated that a 
slight excess of ammonia was not detrimental. In 
another vessel should be poured out 11 ccm of the 
formaldehyde solution. The surface of the glass 
should be well rubbed with a swab soaked in a 0.5 
per cent solution of stannous chloride, then rinsed 
under the tap and wiped with a swab wetted with 
distilled water. Then the formaldehyde should be 
added to the silver solution and immediately poured 
over the glass. The solution at first turns muddy, 
but after 1 or 2 minutes clears up and then water 
should be run in from the tap, the mirror lifted out 
and drained and any adherent drops of water re- 
moved with blotting paper. After half an hour the — 
mirror should be ready for polishing. The best 
temperature is between 21° and 26° C (70° to 80° F), 
though it is a good plan to have the glass a few de- 
grees warmer than the solutions, and this can be 
effected by immersing it in tepid water. While it 
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prolongs the silvering process considerably I have 
found that using the solutions at as low a temperature 
as possible, gives much more adherent films and I 
have thus chilled them to 30° C (37° F) and placed 
the dish in which the silvering is effected in cracked 
ice. This has always given me an extremely hard, 
adherent coating that can be repeated several times 
and polishes to a perfectly black mirror. I think that 
the effect of temperature of the solutions has not 
been taken sufficiently into account as a rule and 
with both the Brashear and Rochelle salts process 
cold solutions have given the best results. It is 
interesting to note that Mount Wilson and Green- 
wich, England, use the Brashear method and that 
this is actually a modification of one suggested by 
H. J. Burton in the Brit. J. Almanac. 1873, 89 and 
1876, 58. 

Messrs Lumiére’s latest instructions for the use of 
their process (Agenda Lumiére, 1922, 325) are as 
follows: level the glass to be silvered carefully and 
cover with a 25 per cent solution of go° alcohol, and 


leave for several minutes, during which time the 


actual silvering solution should be prepared. This 
is made as follows: 


Formaldehyde, 40% ..... 24 drops 24 drops 
Aicdhol; 90% * = 8 Ps 24c¢c0m 414 minims 
Distilled water .......... 24ccm 414 minims | 
Silver solution........... 48 ccm 828 minims 


This is sufficient for 1000 ccm (155 sq. in.) and the 
temperature should be from 16° to 20° C (60° to 
68° F.) The silver solution is prepared as follows: 

Stiver nitrate 6270640 5.28% 10g 77 gr. 

Distilled water .......... 100 ccm 2 OZS. 

Add solution of ammonia drop by drop till the 
brown precipitate first formed is redissolved; but 
extreme care must be taken not to add too much 


ammonia. Then add: 
Sliver nithate 3 es 2g 15.4 gr. 
Distilled water .......... 100 ccm 2 OZ. 


Then add sufficient distilled water to make the 
total bulk 1000 ccm or 16 0z., allow to stand for five 
minutes; then filter several times till quite clear. 
The glass should be drained from the alcohol bath 
and then covered with the silvering solution. The 
deposition begins in about go seconds and will be 
complete in about 2 minutes. During the silvering 
the dish should be gently rocked to prevent striae. 
As soon as the liquid begins to become cloudy or 
show spicules of silver, it should be poured off and a 
second quantity of the solution applied. Several 
coats may be thus applied till the desired thickness 
is obtained. At the close of the operation the sur- 
face has a slight reddish-brown appearance. It 
should be washed with successive lots of distilled 
water, and dried, standing it on white blotting paper. 
When the film is perfectly dry it can be polished 
with very soft chamois enclosing a pad of absorbent 
cotton, and rouge, the rouge as used for gold being 
the best. 


The alcohol is used to prevent the formation of a 


precipitate in the solution and if this forms too much 
formaldehyde has been used. If too little formalde- 
hyde be used, the film has a pronounced reddish- 
brown color and is punctuated with numerous pin- 
holes. Thus it is necessary to make some prelimi- 
nary experiments to determine the exact quantity 
that should be used. In all cases the formaldehyde 
must only be added just before applying the mix- 
ture to the glass. If too high a temperature be 
used, the deposit forms too rapidly and becomes 
powdery. With small mirrors the glass may be 
placed in a glass or porcelain dish, and the alcohol 
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bath may be omitted. If instead of using the sil- 


vered surface as the mirror, the glass side is used, 


then the silver coat should be coated with: 


Gum dammar .......... 10g 77 gr. 
Bitumen of Judea (asphalt) 100 g 770 gr. 
Red ochre ....... oy ae 200 g 3.1/5 OZ. 
eeriegss 2h, Gk 315i, KH 1000 ccm 16 Oz. 


The ammoniacal solutions of silver are dangerous 
to keep in stock, as they may form explosive ful- 
minating silver. 


CoLor PHoToGRAPHY. — L. Mauclaire patents a 
method of taking and projecting motion pictures in 
colors by splitting the exposure into four colors, 
instead of three; two of the fundamental colors are 
used, but the third is split into two. Two lenses, 
either vertically or horizontally juxtaposed, are 
used with an annular sector shutter, and the pic- 
tures are half the normal size (U. S. Patent 
1,421,279, 1922). The idea of using four colors is 
old and has been used by Kelley & Raleigh, Mishon- 
sky and others, and presents no particular virtues 
that warrant its adoption. Besides that the addi- 
tive projection process is not commercial. 

K. Warga proposes to take three negatives for 
cinematographic work, one without a filter, and the 
other two with red and green filters; all exposures 
being made simultaneously, though he does not 
state how he proposes to do this. From the ordinary, 
that is the filterless negative, he would make an 
ordinary black and white positive and dye it with 
yellow. From the green-filter and red-filter nega- 
tives, positives are made and these printed on bichro- 
mated gelatine coated on aluminum or other metal 
perforated bands. The images thus obtained are 
inked up with a greasy ink, which only takes on 
the exposed parts. 
soaked in the complementary colored dye solutions 
and pressed into contact with the yellow stained 
positive, the dye migrating from the matrices to the 
print (U. S. Patent 1,420,673, 1922). The use of 
metal supports for print-plates and greasy inks and 
bichromate methods has been anticipated by Thorn- 
ton's patents. | 

. P. von Ditmar proposes to use the property which 
some dyes exhibit of becoming crystalline under the 
action of light. He would use a mixture of fuchsin 
and thymol, coated on opaque glass or paper, expose 
under a positive to the sun, then develop in barium or 
calcium chloride, bathe in potassium carbonate 
solution, then in chloride of lime or expose to the 
vapor of chlorine, which is said to produce the colcrs. 
It is also stated that the best results are obtained 
with dyes that completely bleach-out with long ex- 
posure (D. R. Patent 350,005, 1921; Phot. Ind., 1922, 
550). Ditmar has gone back to his old love, which 
he suggested in 1897 (D. Phot. Ztg., 1897, 340) and 
which Neuhauss (Phot. Rund., 1898, 291) stated only 
gave iridescent colors, though by prolonged exposure 
of such a plate to sunlight a colored result was sub- 
sequently obtained under a colored transparency. 
Apparently Ditmar has now found some improve- 
ments, but it will take more than this to revive the 
bleach-out process. 


Licnt Darts. — C. E. K. Mees points out that 
while the continuous wave theory of light was 
adopted in order to explain the phenomena of inter- 
ference and diffraction and has been useful, especially 
in the electromagnetic form given to it by Clerk 
Maxwell, recently phenomena have been observed 
for which it seems to be inadequate, and a theory of 


These greasy prints are then 
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radiation in discrete units seems to be necessary. 
_ According to the quantum theory, energy is radiated 
by an electron in the form of waves such that their 
corresponding frequency is proportional to the 
energy. When X-radiation is absorbed, the energy 
communicated to the electrons corresponds to the 
frequency of the rays and therefore to the energy of 
the electron which generated the rays. It is clearly 
very difficult to account for this on the wave theory, 
while a quantum theory of radiation is more suitable. 
Recent work on the exposure of silver 
bromide grains to light has shown that 
the grains behave as if they differed in 
“sensitiveness,’ so that grains, even of 
the same size, do not become exposed at 
the same time, and Dr. Silberstein has sug- 
gested that the simplest explanation of this is that 
the grains which become developable are those which 
are hit by at least one quantum. A calculation of 
the chance that a grain of any size would be hit gives 
a relation between the size of the grains and the 
number of those being hit that become developable 
after a given exposure. On trial this relation was 
found to hold remarkably well, but the bigger grains, 
as compared with the smaller ones, became develop- 
able a little more quickly than they should have 
done according tothe calculation. This can be ex- 
plained by assuming that the projectiles of light are 
not infinitely slender, but have an appreciable diam- 
eter of an average size comparable with that of a 
very small grain. Dr. Silberstein suggests that the 
projectiles be called “light darts’ rather than cor- 
puscles, since there are good reasons to believe that 
they consist of long trains of waves, but of very 
small diameter, traveling, of course, with the veloc- 
ity of light. The'experimental work on the theory 
is being continued, and further evidence as to the 
nature of the structure of radiation obtained from 
the exposure of photographic emulsions will be 
published as it becomes available (Sci. Amer., 1922, 
336; Abst. Bull., 1922, 8, 241). 


Wert PLATE Process. — R. Grenell recommended 
for development of wet plates a 12 per cent solution 
of ferrous sulphate, instead of the usual 3 to 4 per 
cent, and stated that this gives good-density with 
great clearness in halftone work in about 12 seconds 
(Bull. Soc. Franc. Phot., 1921, 68, 295). This was 
tested out by the Lehr und Versuchsanstalt, of 
Vienna, and the results confirmed: but K. Broum 
points out that with large plates, with such short 
development, it is very difficult to prevent irregulari- 
ties and spots (Phot. Korr., 1922, 59, 105). 


New Rep SEnsITIZERS. — The Kodak Research 
Laboratory announces the preparation of some new 
sensitizers for the deep red. ‘The first, naphtha- 
cyanole, is a nitrate derived from beta-naphth- 
quinaldine, which shows a strong red maximum at 
wave length 690 with a very marked gap in the green, 
even more so than pinacyanol, which it can replace 
when deep red sensitiveness is required, Another 
dye is acetaminocyanole derived from the corres- 
ponding quinaldine compound, which sensitizes in 
the red at 730 with a pronounced minimum in the 
green. Apparently this dye is unsuitable for bath- 
ing plates, as it hydrolyses and gives a totally dif- 
ferent result, but it acts well when added to the 
emulsion before coating. A third dye called krypto- 
cyanine gives very great red sensitiveness between 
700 and 800 with a total want of sensitiveness be- 
low 680 in the orange. It would seem that it is 
most likely to be useful for astronomical work, as 


when used in very weak baths, 1:500,000, it gives 
such sensitiveness that with a strong yellow filter 
exposures of one second can be made with a lens at 
f:8 ,and the results obtained are characteristic of 
those obtained with infra-red; the sky appears 
dark and green foliage very bright. so that a tree 
covered with spring leaves appears as if in blossom 
and the grass like snow, The first and last named 
dyes are to be added to the list of the organic chem- 
— oe by the Laboratory (Brit. J. Phot., 1922, 
1 474). 


THE SPEEDS OF FocaL PLANE SHUTTERS. — F. H. 
A. Hall describes a method of ascertaining the speeds 
of a focal-plane shutter, which is comparatively 
simple. - For this purpose a before-the-lens shutter 
is used, which gives a series of exposures during the 
travel of the blind. A disk of thin card about 6 
inches in diameter is mounted on a spindle passing 
through two bearings and carrying a grooved pulley 
on the outer end. This disk has 8 equally spaced 
holes punched in it, seven-eighths of an inch in 
diameter, allowing sufficient margin from the edge 
to act as a light trap; thus from the outside edge of 
the hole to the 2 of the disk is three-quarters of an 
inch. A piece of card with a five-eighths inch hole 
in the center is fitted in front of the lens to allow the 
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smallest space consistent with free running between 
the disk and the lens front. The bearings for the 
spindle are made by bending a strip of brass, % x 4 
inch, twice at right angles and drilling holes for the 
spindle. The base of the bearing bracket is clamped 
to a wooden support 1 inch square by about 6 inches 
long, and this is again clamped to a similar piece 
long enough to reach under the tripod head so that 
one screw will serve to attach to the camera. A 
weight of about three pounds is attached to a length, 
four feet, of strong thread with a loop on the opposite 
end, which is placed over a small pin driven into the 
bottom of the pulley groove. The weight is wound 
up to the top and held in position by a loop of 
thread placed over the end of the spindle. Fig.1 
shows the device detached and Fig. 2 in position 
for use. 

The blind shutter is set with a narrow slit and 
wound up, the dark slide put in and the shutter 
slide withdrawn, the camera being pointed to a bright 
sky. The loop of thread, which holds the weight 
from falling, is cut through and the focal-plane 
blind released just as the weight strikes the ground, 
at which moment the disk will be revolving at its 
greatest speed. On development the negative will 
be found to be crossed by a number of dark bands, 
which are images of the slit; the actual number 
varying with the speed of the focal-plane blind. 
There is no need to press the release as the time taken 
for the weight to attain its maximum speed is quite 
sufficient to allow of reasonable deliberation. 
With shutters having a fixed tension and variable 
speeds by alteration of slit width, one negative will 
give all the data required; but with shutters with 
alteration of tension of spring a fresh negative must 
be made for each tension. The diameter of the 
pulley on the fixture is 1 inch, and its circumference 
3.141. The maximum speed of the weight is 96 
inches per second. As 96 divided by 3.141 = 31 
approximately, the disk makes 31 revolutions per 
second. There being 8 holes in the disk, each ex- 
posure represents 1-248 second. The number of 
dark bands shown on the plate divided by 248 gives 
the fraction of a second for the blind to complete its 
travel and this divided by the number of slit widths 
contained in the height of the plate denotes the 
effective speed of the shutter. Example: Width of 
slit was 1-10 inch, height of plate 3 inches, number of 
slit widths in 3 inches, 30, number of images of slit 
15, speed of front testing shutter 1-248 sec. Then 
1-248 + 15 = 1-16.5 sec. which is the time of travel 
of blind. This is multiplied by 30; 16.5 x 30 = 485 
and the effective speed of the shutter is 1-485 second. 
This method not only shows the speed but also that 
the normal form of blind gives bands closer together 
at the top, which get wider apart till about half the 
distance, beyond which they are nearly equidistant, 
showing that the blind has then reached its maximum 
speed (Brit. J]. Phot. 1922, 69, 324). The front re- 
volving disk with falling weight was suggested 
by Birkhauser (Brit. J. Phot., 1909, 66, 535), but a 
much more complicated form of sector disk was used, 
which however could be used for all forms of shut- 
ers and for measuring the duration of flashlights. 


SENSITIZERS AND DESENSITIZERS. — E. Ké6nig 
and R- Schuloff point out that most of the present 
day sensitizers belong to either the phthalein or the 
quinoline-cyanin dyes. The important members of the 
former class, which includes erythrosin and all the 
eosin group, are acid dyes, while the basic dyes of 
this class, such as rhodamin, are of little practical 
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value. The isocyanins, on the other hand, are all 
basic dyes. With theacid eosin group, the introduc- 
tion of a halide into the molecule enormously in- 
creases the sensitizing properties, this being, as is 
well known, most marked with erythrosin, which is a 
tetra-iodo compound. With the basic isocyanins, 
the introduction of a halide lowers the sensitizing 
power. It has been assumed in the past that the 
dye, to be a sensitizer, must itself be very sensitive 
to light, must have sharp absorption bands, or 
fluoresce strongly. But all these are negligible, 
and it is not possible to conclude, from its chemical 
constitution or its physical properties, whether a 
dye will sensitize or not. 

A very similar state of affairs prevails asto the 
desensitizers. Although this matter has _ been 
closely studied, there does not seem to be any cer- 
tainty from a chemical point of view as to the actual 
cause of desensitizing. Liippo-Cramer considers it 
to be due to the oxidation of the dye; but this is 
untenable from the purely chemical point of view. 
Later researches have proved that it is possible to 
prepare both sensitizers and desensitizers from the 
same class of dyes, and they differ only in the fact 
that certain substituents are introduced into the 
common atomic grouping. Although the authors 
admit that,-obviously from commercial considera- 
tions, they are unable to publish the constitution of 
the new desensitizers, they have determined what 
radicles act as sensitizers and what as desensitizers. 
Their researches have, as already announced, re- 
sulted in the discovery of pinakryptol and pinakryp- 
tol green (Phot. Korr., 1922 59, 43). 

Closely allied to this subject also is a note by F. 
Kropf, who after recalling the work of Capstaff and 
Bullock, and Renwick, as to the color-sensitizing by 
colorless salts, points out that extremely minute 
traces of metals in water may produce marked 
changes in fast emulsions. Distilled water was al- 
lowed to stand for from 2 to 20 hours in contact 
with various metals, and then plates were bathed in. 
the water. Such plates showed more or less color- 
sensitiveness, as compared with a control plate 
treated with distilled water. Lead, tin, zinc and 
iron showed a marked effect. On the other hand, a 
plate bathed in water which had stood in contact 
with mercury showed a marked decrease in general 
sensitiveness but no color-sensitizing. No color- 
sensitizing action was observed with silver and 
copper, but the plates were cleaner and stood longer 
development (Phot. Korr., 1922, 59, 47). 


A New DeEveELoper. — B. Homolka has dis- 
covered that hydrocoerulignon, which chemically is 
tetramethoxy-p-p’-dioxydiphenyl in an _ alkaline 
solution, isa developer and gives a colored image. 
The formula recommended is: 


Sodium sulphite, dry ....50g 384 gr. 
Potassium carbonate..... 50g 384 gr. 
‘ Hydrocoerulignon ....... 10 g 77 gr. 
ee ee gs eee me 1000 ccm 16 Oz. 


The image appears in about 30 seconds and develop- 
ment is complete in from 4 to 5 minutes. After 
fixing, the image is seen to be clean, vigorous and 
of a brown color, and actually consists of an image of 
black metallic silver and an orange image of coerulig- 
non. If treated with an alkaline solution of sodium 
hydrosulphite the dye image is dissolved, leaving 
the black silver image. Farmer's reducer dissolves 
the silver image, and leaves the dye image. Potas- 
sium cyanide cannot be used to dissolve the silver 
as it also dissolves the dye. (Phot. Korr., 1922, 59, 


29). Homolka has always paid special attention to 
this subject of color-giving developers, and an- 
nounced the use of indoxyl, which gives blue images, 
and thio-indoxyl, which gives red images in conjunc- 
tion with the black silver deposit (Phot. Korr., 
1907, 44, 55). Later he suggested the use of the 
ethyl or methyl compound Or naplahh taiicchinon. 
which also gives a blue dye image (Phot. Korr., 1914, 
51, 256,471) and he proposed the use of oxy-iso- 
carbostyril, which gives a yellow image (Jahrbuch, 
1914, 28, 22). R. Fischer patented (Ger: Patent 
257,167, 1911; U.S. Pat. 1,055,155; 1913) the use 
of indoxyl and other compounds and obtained fur- 
ther patents (U. S. Pat. 1,079,756, 1913; 1,102,028, 
1914) for the same class of developers. But very 
little practical use seems to have been made of 
these discoveries. 

SEPIA PLATINUM Papgr. — R. Jacoby, who has 
for many years paid special attention to the platinum 
printing process, gives some useful hints on the 
preparation of a sepia paper. It is well known that 
this does not keep so well as the black paper, and 
now Jacoby states that a long series of experiments 
have proved that this is primarily due to the raw 
paper base. Animal-sized paper is preferable to 
resin-sized, and the best thing to do is to give the 
paper a good sizing of gelatine and then coat with 
arrowroot. A thick hard paper should be chosen; 
‘Whatman’s is especially suitable. 
solution of gelatine should be used and 1 per cent 
of chrome alum, calculated on the weight of the dry 
gelatine, should be added to the warm solution. 
This means a solution of: 


Eo BE BS SY ceek ae ar 15 g 115 gr. 
Chrome sium oo. 65 Ses 0.15 g 1.15 gr. 
ME ee PPG 1000 ccm 16 OZ. 


The paper should be immersed in the warm solution 
and then hung up to dry, and again immersed and 
hung up from the other end.- A 1 per cent solution 
of arrowroot should be used once or twice in the same 


way. Or the following may be used: 
PETOWTOOU “PT Se. LPO 10g 77 gr. 
WOO 20.85 CZAR ccm 14% Oz. 


goo 
ae in the usual way by boiling and when cold 
addy 35: 

Egg albumen............ 1ooccm 770 min. 
The albumen must be whipped to a froth and left 
for 24 hours and then filtered. The sensitizing 
solution is: 


Normal ferric oxalate solution 625 ccm 10 oz. 
Water: 2h fea bors 375 ccm 602z. 
Mercuric chloride .............. 45 2 346 gr. 
Potassium chloride.............. g 460 gr 
Potassium chlorate 73.3) 32 sees 5g 38 er. 


The normal ferric oxalate solution is that suggested 
by von Hiibl, which contains 20 per cent of ferric 


oxalate with a slight excess of oxalic acid. For a. 


sheet 50x 65 cm (20 x 25 in.) mix as follows: 
Above solution .............. 8ccm 135 min. 
Potassium chloroplatinite sol. 4 ccm 68 min. 
If the paper has a rough surface, add water 4 ccm 
(68 min.) The chloroplatinite is a 1:7 solution. 
This should be applied with a brush, which must 
not be bound with metal (Phot. Korr., 1922, 59, 31). 
BLEACH-OuT Process. — R. Kégel has tried out a 
new dye of the phenanthrazoxonium group for this 
process. The dye must be used with alcohol as the 
solvent and with the addition of hydrochloride acid, 
when a fine blue color is formed, which rapidly 
bleaches out on exposure to light (Phot. Korr., 1922, 
59, 40). Dr. Kégel considers this a proof of the theory 
of the bleach-out process, but it will require more 


spaces show in between. 


_ of a coarse cross-lined screen is obtainable. 


A 1% per cent | 


than this to revive this very much deceased process. 

BroMOIL TRANSFERS WITHOUT A MACHINE. — 
Dr. E. Mayer, who has made a specialty of this sub- © 
ject, suggests that it is possible to obtain bromoil 
transfers without the use of a machine in the follow- 
ing way. Place the bromoil print face down on the 
transfer paper and obtain contact by stroking. 
Then place a straight edge parallel with the ong side 
of the bromoil print and with a medium hard lead 
— with not too sharp a point, rule lines on the 

ack of the print, so close together that no white 
If any white lines show 
they must be gone over again. The pressure to be 
used must be learnt, but neither should the pencil 
point itself break nor should the print be damaged. 
The use of any other pointed instrument is not ad- 
visable, unless it gives dark lines, as it is then diffi- 
cult to see whether any parts have been missed. 
The use of a bone or oe 3 paper knife, as a rule 
distributes the pressure in broad lines and does not 
act well. It is possible in this way to obtain trans- 
fers even on rough papers, although it naturally 
takes some time. The progress of the work can be 
examined from time to time by lifting the straight 
edge and the print. By crossing the lines, the ae 

ean 
and brilliant prints can thus be made and while the 
process will not replace the machine, it is useful 
when one has not the latter and especially for small 
sizes (Phot. Korr., 1922, 59, 59). 

CoppER ToNnING. — P. Strauss recommends the 
following bath for obtaining very pleasant brownish- 
red tones on development papers, and the bath is 
said to keep well: 


Cupric sulphate ......... 3.72 28) gr. 
Ammonium oxalate .....15 g 115 gr. 
Potassium ferricyanide. ...7.5 g 58 gr. 
ton Saromic acid fs 2k. 28 52% Ig 7.7 gle 


Waters ti ii csds2 cies 1000 ccm 16 Oz. 
The chromic acid helps to keep the whites clean 
(Phot. Rund., 1922, 59, 147). 

SENsITIZING NEGATIVE Papers. — R. Namias 
states that slow negative paper for reproduction 
may be sensitized well with the iso- and carbocyan- 
ins. Excellent results were obtained with a bath of 
115,000,000. The negatives were very dense and 
clean, especially if before development the paper 
was treated with phenosafranin, preferably 1:10,000, 
so as to avoid any deep staining of the paper fibers. 
The slight stain left after this bath gives no trouble in 
practice (Jl Prog. Foto., 1922, 29, 108; Sci. Tech. 
Ind. Phot., 1922, 2, 65). 

INKs FoR BromoiL. — R. Namias recommends 
the following medium for making inks for this pro- 
cess: dissolve by heat in a metal vessel 500 g (8 oz.) 
of gum dammar in 1000 ccm (16 oz.) boiled linseed 
oil, using a naked fire. The pigments should be 
mixed with this as required; lampblack, sienna, 
Prussian blue, chrome yellow, alizarine lake, etc. 
(Il Prog. Foto., 1922, 29, 98; Sci. Tech. Ind. Phot., 
1922, 2, 67). 


A CorRRECTION —On p. 528 of the August issue 
the formulas for the amidol developers should read 
as follows: — 


Sodium suplhite, dry...... 31.25 g 238 grs 
Araidel bigs. oi Seesaw 63 g 48 grs 
Potassium bromide .......... 32g 10 grs 
Glycolliciacidss .eeiis aa. 3.ccm 10 minims 
Water iose. su testa: 1000 ccm 16 OzS 


In the second formula the quantity of amidol 
should read 69 grs. | 
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PRACTICAL HINTS 


GETTING MAILING LISTS FROM THE 
NEWSPAPERS | 


FRANK.H. WILLIAMS 


There are two things that make direct mail ad- 
vertising especially effective. One of these is a good 
mailing list containing only the names of such people 
as are real prospects for the advertiser, and the other 
is timeliness in the subject matter of the advertise- 
ments sent out. When these two things are found 
together, the results achieved by direct mail adver- 
tising are frequently of an exceedingly gratifying 
nature. 

Photographers who are anxious to do everything 
possible in promotion of business should not over- 
look direct mail advertising. They will pay special 
attention to this form of advertising when they realize 
how easy it is for them to secure mailing lists of 
women who are live prospects and how easy it is to 
draft letters that are especially timely to send to 
these prospects. 

The way to do this is to watch the newspapers 
closely. While it would undoubtedly be possible to 
secure mailing lists of men’s names in the sarre way, 
this article is confined to the circularization of women 
because it is felt that women, as a rule, are more 
interested in having photographs taken of themselves 
and of their families than are men. ? 

Every daily paper issued in your city, Mr. 
Photographer, contains several names that can be 
used by you for direct mail advertising purposes and 
every issue of the paper also provides a theme upon 
which to frame superlatively good sales letters. 

Let us examine a daily paper and see just what is 
provided for us along this line. First of all, as we 
are seeking to interest women, we will turn to the 
society columns of the paper, just as many of the 
women readers of the paper will do. Somewhere on 
this page we shall see a little paragraph stating that 
“Mr. and Mrs. John Doe announce the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Miss Mary Doe, to Mr. 
Richard So-and-So."" That announcement is not 
only interesting, but it furnishes a splendid oppor- 
tunity for us to do some promotion work. Right 
away, we dictate a letter, somewhat as follows, to the 
bride-to-be: Miss Mary Doe, City. 

Dear Miss Doe: We read the announcement of 
your engagement in this evening's paper with much 
interest and we want to offer our best wishes to you 
for a long and happy married life. 

Of course, at this joyous time of your life, when 
you will be the center of interest for friends and ac- 
quaintances, you will want to have some photographs 
taken in your bridal costume, going-away suit, etc., 
and in this connection we want to extend to you a 
cordial invitation to visit our studio and inspect 
some photographs we have taken for other brides. 
We are sure you will be interested in seeing these 
pictures, whether you decide to buy photographs 
from us or not. 
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To increase interest among young ladies in our 
work, we are offering a special reduction of ten per 
cent on quantity purchases of photographs by brides. 
We will tell you more about this when you call. 

Wishing you all the joy in the world and hoping to 
have the pleasure of seeing you very shortly, we are, 

Very truly yours, 
The Smith Photo Gallery. » 


Of course, if you do not care to give a ten per cent 
reduction on photographs purchased by brides, 
you can easily leave out that paragraph. 

Would not such a letter probably result in Miss 
Doe making a trip to the studio to look over the 
collection of bridal pictures and is it not likely that 
the studio would make a sale that it would not other- 
wise have made, as the result of sending out such a 
letter? 

Look through the daily papers in your city for 
engagement announcements. ‘They are constantly 
being made and the photographer is provided every 
time with a ready-made subject for a timely sales 
letter and the name of a very real prospect. 

In addition to this, the feminire relatives of young 
ladies who are so socially prominent that the news- 
papers consider it good news to publish announce- 
ments of their engagements will also probably want 
to have pictures taken in the new.clothes they have 
for the wedding, and if the bride-to-be determines to 
patronize some particular studio, it is quite probable 
that her relatives and many of her friends will fol- 
low her example. 

So it is evident that a letter such as we have 


described may be the means of bringing in a lot of 


new business. 

The engagement announcerrents are not the only 
ones that are of interest tothe photographer. Inthe 
society columns of the newspapers are constantly 
being mentioned the nares of ladies who are attend- 
ing functions of sore sort or another. Such people 
are real prospects for a photographer, for they gen- 
erally have money and they generally like to have 
pictures taken quite frequently. So the photog- 
rapher would, undoubtedly find it profitable to send 
letters to ladies who are chronicled as attending par- 
ties and to call attention in these letters to the class 
of work done and to the kind or people who patron- 
ize the studio. To receive sucha letter would flatter 
the recipient a lot, particularly if the photographer 
included in the letter some such phrase as: “We see 
your name mentioned frequently in the local so- 
ciety colurrns.” If the recipients of the letters felt 
flattered at receiving them they would, quite natur- 
ally, show how they felt by patronizing the pho- 
tographer. 

The news columns of the papers frequently contain 
material that an alert photographer can use to 
splendid advantage. Inthem are found items telling 
of women's doings in various activities. They tell 
about women meeting with the city council to take 
up matters of civic interest; of women forming 
political clubs; of women being admitted to the 
practice of law, etc. Women realize fully the value 
of publicity in securing social prominence or in in- 
creasing the success of any enterprise in which they 
may be interested, so worren who are mentioned in 
the papers in connection with these things are good 
prospects for the photographer. Live-wire photog- 
raphers are overlooking no opportunities these days 
for getting business, so live-wire photographers will 
not overlook the opportunities presented to them by 
daily newspapers for doing some advertising by mail 
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that will bring results. Cash in to the utmost on 
the opportunities presented by your local daily 


newspapers. 
* * * 


AN OFT-FORGOTTEN PLEASURE 
GEORGE S. HAWLEY 


One of the greatest pleasures in outdoor photog- 
raphy is, | think, often overlooked by the average 
amateur. 

The camerist goes out in an expectant and joyous 
mood, finds a beautiful scene, and takes a photo- 
graph of it. The plate is developed, a print made, 
and, in many cases, great disappointment is felt. 
The print may be fairly good, but the result is so 
entirely different from-the real picture the camerist 
saw that it is wholly unsatisfactory. 

I have had many such experiences; have thrown 
away scores of plates and put aside as many more, 
solely for this reason, wondering what the trouble was 
and why my pictures (to me) were such failures. 

One day I discovered the secret. I was beginning 
to understand, thanks to our fine photographic maga- 
zines, most of which | take and read, that real picture 
making does not consist in a blind and mechanical 
reliance on the lens and the straight print, but that 
it may be made “‘the expression of one soul talking to 
another. I learned, too, that I was not using the 
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proper medium for the purpose in mind. 

Then I began — again inspired by articles in the 
magazines — to experiment with carbon, oil, oil- 
transfer, bromoil and gum; each beautiful and each 
necessary at times to the exclusion of all the others. 
The most elastic, however, and the one that appeals 
to me as being usually the best for putting into the 
picture ‘‘that which nature does not possess, namely, 
the mind and soul of a man,’ is the gum print. . 

This making a picture part of oneself is the “‘oft- 
forgotten pleasure,’ and it is not difficult either. I 
made some very good gums before I ever saw a gum 
by following Mr. Zimmerman’s luminous article in 
“The Photo Miniature.’ Then, of course, I read 
other articles and books on the subject. With 
patience and common sense these beautiful processes 
to which I have referred may be made the willing 
servants of the amateur who has a message to give 
and wants to give it in an appealing way. ° 

Two or three years ago, rather late in the after- 
noon of a beautiful day, | found what I thought was 
apicture. I took it, developed the plate and made a 
print. The plate was a poor one and so was the 
print. I tried everything from Azo to ZZ Platinum, 
but without success; the real picture was not there, 
there was no soul in it. 

I put the plate away. After a year or two, when 
I took up gum, I tried it again, and then I was able 
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Fig. 1 


to get a more accurate picture of what I had seen. 
This gave me new life, photographically speaking, 
and since then I have done quite a bit in gum and, 
while I do not advise the amateur to print all his 
pictures in this fascinating process — because. the 
great majority of scenes can be taken in such a way 
as to make beautiful pictures when printed on such 
papers as Velox, bromide, platinum, etc. — never- 
theless, when opportunity offers to put more of one’s 
personality into the picture, I advise gum. In this 
way one is able to do what no one else in the world 
can do with that particular picture — give others a 
glimpse of that wondrous beauty with which nature 
gladdened the soul of the camerist. 

After all, one of the greatest joys and perhaps the 
chief justification for the expenditure of time and 
patience in this way is one’s pleasure and education. 
It is a source of delightful memories of happy hours 
spent in tramping the fields and woods, in the “balmy 
air, with “singing birds and whispering trees”’ and 
all that makes summer joyous; or in the cold, chaste 
days of winter, with the beautiful snow and the 
strong, invigorating winds from the hills. And so 
memory is brightened, life is sweetened and the 
warm-heartedness of youth is kept alive. 

* *« * 


BRINGING THE OLD ENLARGER UP TO 
DATE 
EDWIN B. COLLINS 


New ideas for photographic apparatus are con- 
stantly appearing and they have to justify their own 
existence by comparative tests with older arrange- 
ments. If the later schemes prove to be superior, 
the next step is to determine whether to discard 
the old entirely or to alter it to bring it up to date. 

We were much taken with the good points of 
some of the vertical enlargers described in the pages 
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of this magazine and our first impulse was to abandon 
our overhead track and adopt the new ideas entirely, 
but when we imagined such an apparatus in opera- 
tion, our long back bending to place the paper near 
the floor, and the many “ups and downs” incident to 
its use, we decided to remodel the old enlarger. We 
have found it a great advantage to work with the 
optical axis of the enlarger on a level with the eye, 
and the testimony of many others confirms us in the 
belief that it is far more comfortable. 


Better adjustments were needed, however, so the 
negative carrier described in “Shop Notes” for 
March 1918 was perfected. Our paper holder was 
away behind the times, The most satisfactory 
device of this sort that we have used is the one the 
inventor said could not be improved. Sometimes 
we think he was right. It consists merely of a cut 
out cardboard mask and push pin; the upper right 
corner pin being removed to insert the paper. —Two 
pins at the bottom and one at the left serve as guides. 
The opening is cut, ordinarily, 1-8 inch to 1-4 inch. 
smaller all around than the sheet to be printed. 
A white margin is thus left on the print and takes 
the place of a sub-mount. If “sheet prints’ or wide 
margins are wanted, the opening is cut smaller, 
guide pins left the same, and greater care used in 
inserting the paper. See Fig. 2. Sharp, black 
lines should be drawn on the white paper surface of 
the easel, centering vertically and horizontally. Cor- 
responding lines should be drawn on the margins of 
the masks, centering on the opening. This permits 
rapid and accurate placing of different sizes as they 
are required. It is well to have a complete stock of 
masks on hand and within easy reach to avoid delay 
by stopping to cut new ones. A darker shade of 
cardboard is used for the masks as a help in defining 
the boundaries of the picture, especially when using 


only a part of the original negative. These center 
lines also help very much in composing the picture. 
It is surprising how prominent objects arrange them- 
selves exactly in the center when their really strong 
position is in some other place, the center being the 
weakest point. These lines help in getting objects 
in the proper balance, seldom equally distant or of 
equal size, but a small object near one edge balanc- 
ing a larger one the other side of but nearer to the 
center. 

Another use for the vertical line is in trueing up 
buildings or other objects of an upright nature. 
The horizontal line helps to level up the distant shore 
line in a waterscape. Such lines should be followed 
rather than the margins of the film for it is seldom 
that the hand camera is held truly level when used 
without a tripod. Pictures lack stability and repose 
when water appears to be running down hill or when 
buildings are toppling over or leaning backwards. 
The latter effect is the result of tipping up a hand 
camera in order to take in the top of a tall building. 

Various devices for correcting this effect in enlarg- 
ing have been described, but we were not quite 
satisfied with any until we perfected the device shown 
in Fig. 2, the back of the easel being hinged at the 
top and operated with a small transom lift. 

The negative is put in so that the image shows up- 
side down and the easel is swung out until the lines 
of the building are parallel with the marginal and 
center lines of the mask. Careful focusing is neces- 
sary, just as it is when using the swing back of a view 
camera. 

With 61%” condensing lenses and 100 Watt lamp 
we had failed to get satisfactory lighting for 4 x 5 
and post card size negatives, so we have installed a 
No. 12 E Parallax reflecting condenser, using a 300 
watt nitro filled Mazdalamp. This gives good illum- 
ination for any negative up to 5 x 7. 

Not having the use of an adjoining room which is 
recommended for the sake of avoiding too much 
heat and of obtaining ventilation, we were con- 
fronted with a new problem the solution of which 
_ may be of interest to those who are similarly situated. 

There is a window shutter in line with our en- 
larger (which formerly was used with daylight) and 
the parallax reflector is mounted on the outside of 
this shutter, supported on a strong wooden bracket, 
slotted to permit horizontal adjustment of about 
fiveinches. A circular opening the size of the reflec- 
tor is cut in the shutter and a light-tight connection 
made to the camera back. A weather-proof hood is 
built outside to cover exposed parts and to permit 
free circulation of air. Both the outside and inside 
hoods are made of mounting board, a double-faced, 
thin, tough material where bending was necessary 
and a heavier card for the top and bottom of the 
inside hood. The side pieces of the latter were cut 
to permit of a half inch lap, edges moistened before 
bending and all corners glued before fastening to the 
shutter. Some new methods of clamping-were used 
to hold the various pieces of board in place while the 
glue wassetting. Old, rusty carpet tacks put through 
two pieces had great holding power, were easily 
removed, and the holes were covered with corner 
binding put on later. For clamping near edges, a 
nickel’s worth of spring clothes pins were used to 
good advantage. These simple little tools have 
many very useful functions about a photographic 
work room, not the least of which is in handling 
prints in the developer and hypo. For the purpose 


Fig. 2 


the ends need sharpening a bit. Snap one on the 
edge of each tray when not in use and you may keep 
your fingers dry and your prints clean. 

The inner end of the hood which fits into the 
camera back was reinforced with wood strips, 3-16’’ 
x 5-16’, glued and tacked to the board with 1 oz. 
tacks. All corners and angles were then covered 
with strips of opaque black paper pasted in place and 
an inside cover to shut out the light when develop- 
ing, etc., made after the manner of a box lid, com- 
pleted this part. . 

The outside hood was slashed on one edge into 
squares about 1” x 1”, turned up at right angles and 
tacked to the shutter as the hood was bent into place. 
The other edge was cut with wedge shaped gashes so 
the flaps could be turned down without overlapping 
and fastened to the end piece. 

White oil-cloth was pasted and tacked to the out- 
side of the hood and shutter and the seams calked 
with melted paraffin. As a test of ventilation, we 
may say that the paraffin has not softened to any 
extent even during a thirty minute test exposure, 
and this suggests that the lining of asbestos paper was 
hardly necessary. ; 

The shutter is hung on loose pin-butts, readily 
detachable, and may be hung on a carrier and slid 
out of the way on the track or lifted off and stored 
when not in use. 

Fig. 1 shows the shutter hanging from the track, 
the outside hood in the foreground, camera back 
extension in place, inside cover put on to confine the 
light which is lighted to show up the under surface 
of the hood, etc. | 

Fig. 2 shows the remodeled easel with the swing 
back tilted to about the extreme yet used and mask 
for 8’ x 10” prints in place. 
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LOCAL MANIPULATION 


I have not been able to make out whether it is 
because the photographing public is too harassed 
paying for automobiles, or just what the reason is, 
but for one reason or another we do not seem to see 
so much interest in funny photographs as we did 
before the war. I recall that readers used to send me 
all sorts of amusing pictures which they had ob- 
tained ; some of them chance shots in the open, others 
things worked out at home with ridiculous arrange- 
ments of toys and other articles, often bringing into 
the view a cat or a puppy or maybe a chick or two. 
All this seems to have gone out of style with the old- 
timers, and [ should judge that the newcomers must 
consider it beneath their photographic dignity to 
indulge in such absurdities. 

Going through a drawer the other day, I came 
upon a collection of pictures of this sort, and it 
brought back the pre-war days with a warm glow of 
reminiscence. I don't know that I should want 
everything to be put in statu quo, but certainly people 
seem to have got more genuine enjoyment 
then than is the case today. Or do | just imagine 
it? Be that as it may, I cannot help shaking my 
head at these amateurs who talk about photography 
as “camera work’ and who dwell on the necessity 
for a ‘serious purpose”’ if results “worth while” are 
to be obtained. Ye heavens above, what are we all 
coming to? Isn't it enough to be under a more or 
less intense strain over the job which earns your 
living, without pulling a long face over photography 
as well? 


As a matter of fact, there isn’t a thing that any of 


us is doing that amounts to a whale of a lot, and when. 
we pass on to the nimble sport of cloud-hopping on 
the cerulean pastures, the mundane ranks will close 
promptly over the gap we leave, and the most we 
can expect is a little temporary annoyance while 
the responses to a new “Help. Wanted” advertise- 
ment are being gone over by those to whom we 
thought ourselves indispensable. In view of this, 
why take one’s self so seriously? 

Far be it from me to encourage anyone to indol- 
ence and sloth, or any other of the seven deadly 
sins, but I for one can't see the hol y beauty of pulling 
a long face at this business of taking pictures. If 
we ane get some fun out of it, why bother with it 
at all? 

Folks are always misunderstanding me, so I sup- 
pose some will think I am urging the amateur to 
stop taking pains and instead of using his intelligence 
for picking out good subjects and getting the picture 
as well as can be done, to snap any old thing with a 
sort of idiotic playfulness, because that’s the way to 
have fun. On the contrary, it isnot the way to have 
fun, and therefore I do not suggest it. What I do 
suggest is that he hock his ego, dismissing any idea 
that if he had been trained along the right lines in his 
tender years he could easily back Leonardo and 
Michael Angelo off the map, not to mention Whistler 
and some other modern numskulls who vainly imag- 
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ined that they had this landscape stuff sewed up for 
all time o come. 

All the pictures we make are rather ephemeral. Our 
heirs and assigns are not likely to place uron them a 
high inventory value. We ourselves may even come 
to hate them, because they remind us of early crudi- 
ties in ourselves and our associations which we would 
rather forget, or of hopes and ambitions which we 
were not bigenoughtolive upto. The idea that the 
past is precious is one of the fallacies of the age. 
As often is it a sepulchre of dead hopes and unrealized 
dreams of aspirations which turned out to ke morti- 
fying flivvers. The greatest boon is not to recall 
but to forget, and pictures that will not let us forget 
how asinine we were have little power to charm or to 
console. 

“Pictures from the Past’ — there is a subject 
for such as are of philosophical turn. Put your 
memory to work, fond reader, and see what 
glimpses it brings before you that are most pleasant 
to recall. Are they not little bits here and there 
that you enjoyed because of some element of pleased 
surprise, or for no reason at all that you can now 
account for? Memory picks and chooses. It 
pushes back the recollection of over-serious moments, 
and brings up the pleasant little bits that have no 
apparent significance, because these entail no train of 
cogitation which may disturb the present mocd. 

So to accumulate a collection of pictures that will 
continue to be of interest, my own hunch is to take 
the pictures that please instead of the pictures that 
inspire. Most of our inspirations are half-baked, 
anyhow, whereas a leisurely sense of enjoyment does 
not go very far wrong. — THE INTENSIFIER. 


READERS’ CRITICISMS 


BEST CRITICISM OF PRINT No. 33 


(The following criticism, seems rather too harsh, 
but otherwise the analysis is good. — CritTICcIsM 
EDITOR). — - 


This print is a typical arrateur print, such as ray 
be found in any push-the-lever snapshooter’s album. 

The picture was no doubt taken with a fixed- 
focus-box-type camera. 7 

Underexposure with overdevelopment is evidenced 
by the detailless black lines of the steps — and over- 
development by the blocked up highlights. 

This is truly a black and white print, the result of a 
hasty, thoughtless desire to produce scrrething 
without effort. 

In other words the print is lacking any good quali- 
ties even so far as the mechanical operations of 
photography go. ) 

The other quality, so desirable in a picture, be- 
sides tonal values, namely composition, is not there 
either. The heavy horizontal prominent and dis- 
tracting black shadows of the steps need no further 


criticism. The children, while showing a slight but 
not too energetic interest in that which ‘is coming,” 
do not convey that feeling to the onlooker that 
should be there. 

One who has been around children knows that 

anything that would cause a child to exclaim “See 
what's coming, would also cause bodily action and 
expecially so when the child's view is slightly ob- 
structed. For example, the child to the left would 
almost naturally jump up and stand, in order to see 
better. ; 
_ The picture was taken in the wrong position. A 
strikingly natural picture would have ben produced 
had the child to the left been in the act of rising 
while the one to the right was standing, placing them 
to left of the center of a picture taken in the vertical 
form, thereby allowing space for that which is com- 
ing to enter the picture. This type of a picture isn't 
one that really needs criticism, as it doesn't seem as 
though the originator tried to be serious in that 
which was produced. — F. B. MARCHIALETTE, 
Detroit, Mich. 


OTHER CRITICISMS 


In looking at the New Readers’ Criticism Print 
No. 33, “See What's Coming,” I would say that the 
first glance shows that there is something radically 
wrong with the background of this picture and the 
second one indicates the fact that the general light- 
ing is at fault. 

Now, disregarding the lighting, let us first see how 
we could otherwise improve this picture. Cover 
up an inch of the right-hand end of the picture and 
see how much of an improvement even this little 
alteration makes. If the camera had been held 
upright so as to make a vertical picture, less of the 
steps would have appeared and we would have a 
better view of that part of the house behind the 
children. As it is now, the top part of the back- 
ground is cut off. The picture could also have been 
taken from a little farther distance away, thus adding 
a trifle more foreground and giving a better per- 
spective. 

Now as to the lighting, it is apparent that this 
comes from a point too far overhead. This causes 
an unnatural lighting of the children’s faces and 
makes the top of the steps look like two shelves ex- 
tending across the picture. Thus we find two main 
faults which were caused by: 

First — The camera being held to produce a 
horizontal instead of a vertical picture. 

Second — The light came from a point directly 
overhead, causing bad lighting of the faces, and the 
front of the steps to appear in shadow. 

The expression of the children’s faces is excellent, 
and this, together with their attitude, harmonizes 
perfectly with the subject of the picture. If atten 
tion were given to the faults mentioned above, I 
believe this picture would present an entirely different 
aspect. — ELMER J. ZUFELT. 


Good material gone to waste, due to lack of 
definite motif thoughtfully handled. Why _ the 
brooms so stiffly held? Wm. Morris advised people 
to have nothing in their homes which was not beauti- 
ful or useful. This applies equally to the material 
employed in producing a pictorial composition, and 
in the present instance the brooms are neither beauti- 
ful nor useful. 

The steps are no doubt useful to members of the 
household, but their representation by sharp bands 


of black and white running entirely across th 
picture-space is distracting. : ; 
A third of the entire print upon the right-hand side 
could well be removed, and about half the. area be- 
tween the left margin and child nearest that side, 
leaving an upright rectangle. An assortment of 
clapboards, door-panels, and black spaces does not 
furnish an agreeable background. Exposure alto- 
gether too short to give proper gradation — result, 
inky black shadows, and chalk-like whiteness in the 
children’s costumes. | 
Should the steps be utilized again as a setting fora 
sitting, have them in perspective, thus avoiding re- 
petition of parallel lines in an undesirable manner; 
get the attractive: young models interested in some 
object or occupation which will speak for itself, and 
look for a simpler background.— WiLuiaM S. DavIs. 


On the steps is one of the worst places to take a 
picture, because of the straight lines of the steps. 
If the picture has to be taken on the steps, it is best 
to have the sun lower in the sky, so the harsh white 
lines of the steps would be taken out. 

The doors should be closed behind the girls, be- 
cause the open doors make big dark spots in the 
background. 

With so many horizontal lines on the steps, there 
should be more vertical lines so the picture would not 
look as if it had been made in layers. 

The girls are too near the center of the picture. 
The right-hand girl should have on light stockings 
like the other little girl, and the broom she is holding 
should be taken out from behind her head, so that it 
would not look as if it was sticking out of her head. 

There is something wrong in this picture that 
makes the white parts seem too white and the dark 
parts too dark, but it is impossible to tell what it is, 
because we were not told how the picture was taken 
or developed or printed. I should think it was 
underexposed. 

The taker of this picture has not made the same 
mistake many people do, of having the girls look at 
the camera, but it would have been better if they 
were looking at something that is shown in the 
picture. 

If you should draw a line between the two girls 
and trim off the edges you would make two little 
pictures that are both better than the big picture. 
If there was something near the center of the pic- 
ture or between the girls that they were both playing 
with, there would not be any divided interest as 
there is now in this picture. — Gro. T. CRAWFORD. 

(Note By Criticism Epitor. — We are informed 
by = maker of this picture that both the girls are . 

ys). 


It would be interesting to mentally reconstruct 
the conditions under which this picture was prob- 
ably taken. The tots were playing soldier, — a broom 
to that age has a stronger military than domestic 
significance. The photographer saw a golden oppor- 
tunity and seized it -— together with his hand 
camera. He might well have snapped them on 
the march, but convention was too strong for him and 
he told them to sit down “‘and have their picture 
taken.’ Fate was with him, however, in attracting 
their attention, and a charmingly sincere and un- 
conventional pose is the result. Quick action was 
necessary and the camera was titled in the shuffle, 
but the snap was made at the right time, and, after 
all, in pictures of children that is the important thing. 

This matter of holding the camera level is of 
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Criticism Print No. 33 


slight importance to the man who does his own work, 
for he may enlarge or trim to suit his fancy, but for 
him who patronizes the corner drug store (and I sus- 
pect this to be the product of such), accurate level- 
ing isnecessary. The critic may still say trim, but 
who wants to trim the white border off of a snapshot 
that is too small already? It is not hard to hold the 
camera lével by ‘feel’ rather than by sighting. A 
little practice and a firm grip on the parallel sides of 
the instrument will do wonders in this direction. A 
pocket camera should be operated like a car — with 
the eyes on the road and not on the clutch or gear 
shift. I do not accuse this photographer of keeping 
his eyes on the comera"— far from it — but I suggest 
that he practice holding the camera level and ‘‘see- 
ing how it feels’ that way. 

Other faults in the picture may be excused by the 
necessity for haste and in the hands of a clever 
manipulator could be made negligible. Slight 
reduction with ammonium persulphate, or intensi- 
fication by redevelopment, or both, or even printing 
on softer paper, would lessen the contrasts of under- 
exposure. A bottle of India ink, a brush, and an 
enlarging camera, would remove the objectionable 
house level with the top step, and new and tasty 
clapboarding could be put on (if-desired) with a 
lead pencilandaruler. There is nothing to prevent 
a good picture being made from this negative with 
the right amount of care and interest. — Lewis A. 
HARLOw. 


All of us make many pictures which would be 
much better if certain things were done or not done, 
or conditions changed, as the case might be. My 
own experience has been that only a small per cent of 
the pictures I have taken were entirely satisfactory. 
Especially is this true of the pictures in which people 
were included. I gladly second the motion of an- 
other writer that the word (and spirit) of- suggestion 
be used rather than that of criticism. 

Turning to the matter in hand we can see that the 
maker of the picture has endeavored to make a 
genre study. The children are apparently watching 
some expected arrival but their faces express appre- 
hension rather than anticipation. Perhaps they 
had to wait for the picture person to unwind a new 
roll of film before the guest arrived. Ifso he should 
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have passed on and taken the picture some other 
time. Nouse trying to photograph children if there 
is a wait on the program. 

The print shown has so many technical faults 
that considerable improvement is out of the ques- 
tion. The background is very poor. The straight 
lines of light and shade running across and the 
patchy outlines of the house defy removal. Trim- 


ming 14 inches from the right and 4% inch from the 


bottom seems to be best. But this would not re- 
move the serious underexposure revealed by the 
extreme contrasts and lack of definition in the sha- 
dows. 

So let the next picture have (1) more: natural 
pose of the subjects, (2) a better background, (3) 
more exposure, and (4) more careful trimming. 
(If you don't do you own finishing make a start at 
it now.) — RALPH BEEBE. 


NEW CRITICISM PRINT NO. 36 


Readers’ Criticism Print No. 36 was made with a 
2% x 4% roll-film camera, the exposure being 1-25 
second at f:6.3 with a light color screen on the lens. 
Time, around 3 P. M. in July, good sunlight, Print 
on linen surface paper. For the best criticism of 
this print received by January 15 a credit of $2.00 © 
towards books of our publication will be awarded. 
Address the Readers’ Criticism Editor, and kindly 
write any other communication on a separate sheet 
of paper. 


THE QUESTION BOX 


BEST ANSWER TO SEPTEMBER QUESTION 
FOR READERS 
What type of negative is best suited to enlarging? 
The ideal negative for enlarging possesses — 


~ New Criticism Print No. 36 


1. Satisfactory tonal quality. 

z. A fine-grain image. 

3. The kind of lens-definition which will give the 
enlarged print the same character one would aim to 
secure in one made by contact from a large direct 
negative. : 

4. Freedom from mechanical defects. 

Satisfactory tonal quality is that which adequately 
renders the natural gradations existing in the scene 
photographed, or best expresses the idea itis desired 
to convey. As enlargements usually show more 
contrast than contact prints upon the same grade of 
paper, it is advisable to keep the negative rather 
soft and thin, to permit the illuminant used pene- 


- trating all parts which possess gradation. 


Since the silver image in a gelatine emulsion is 
granular in structure, it is especially important to 
have this as fine as possible in small negatives which 
are to be subjected to a high degree of enlargement. 
While this matter is largely a problem for the plate 
and film makers to solve, full exposure and employ- 
ment of a dilute developer tend to give an image of 
the finest possible grain. Where possible, the use of 
slower plates in place of the ultra-rapid grades favors 
the formation of a fine grained image. (See note 
below. — Ed. 

It has long been regarded as essential to focus as 
sharply as possible when making negatives with a 
view to enlargement, but this is not always the best 
procedure. If some diffusion, particularly differen- 
tiation of sharpness in different planes, is needed to 
convey the desired impression, an effort should be 
made to get this in the negative, when the image is 
focused visually rather than by scale. In doing this, 
however, it is necessary to keep in mind the amount 
of softness wanted in an enlargement of a given size, 
and reduce the diffusion in the negative proportion- 
ately to the number of diameters enlargement it will 


_ have to bear to make a print of the size required. 


This may seem difficult of accomplishment, but 
experience is a good teacher, and when making nega- 
tives not smaller than 34x44 with a view to obtain- 
ing enlargements of only two or three diameters, it 
is possible to judge the effect quite closely. Such 


nicety of focusing is, of course,.out of the question in ~ 


snap-shot work and when working with miniature 
pocket cameras. Under these conditions the wisest 
plan is to get as sharp definition as possible, trusting 


- emulsion-making. 


to other means of introducing diffusion in the print, 
when this seems necessary. 

Freedom from mechanical blemishes, such as “‘pin 
holes"’ and scratches, is obviously essential if one 
would avoid the necessity for a lot of difficult re- 
touching upon each print. Clean negatives are best 
insured by dusting the interior of camera and plate- 
holders frequently; keeping all solutions free from 
sediment; never touching the sensitive surface of the 
plate or film with the fingers, and, as the negative is 
taken from the washing tank, very gently wiping both 
sides with a wet tuft of absorbent cotton before 
setting up to dry. — W.S. Davis, Orient, N. Y. 


Note — Mr. Davis's advice regarding the use 
of slower plates in place of the ultra-rapid grades 
should be accepted withsome reservations. The real 
point here is not so much speed or lack of it as 
latitude in exposure. On thisscore the literature of 
photography has not kept pace with the progress in 
It is still assumed that while an 
emulsion of medium speed can be overexposed with 
impunity, a really fast emulsion must be exposed 
pretty near right or it will “turn over,” becoming 
flat and “blocky,’’ with the coarse-grain effect re- 
ferred toabove. For this reason advanced amateurs, 
who run to time exposures with a tripod, have been 
chary of extra-fast plates and films, but meanwhile 
emulsion-makers have been concentrating on this 
problem of producing fast emulsions that do not turn 
over as formerly with full exposure, and remarkable 
strides have been made in this direction, Still 
greater results may be looked for along these lines 
in the next few years. The best fast plates and films 
are now so much better in respect to latitude than 
was formerly the case that a generalization on the 
subject is no longer safe, and the only wise course 
is to observe the behavior of the particular emulsion 
you are using and be guided accordingly. Further, 
it may be said that excellence is not necessarily as- 
sured in a plate or film because it happens to be slow, 
for lack of speed is often a sign of short register,’ or 
too few steps in the scale to render all the tones in 
the picture with fidelity. 


DECEMBER QUESTION FOR READERS 


What kind of pictures are best suited to tinting, 
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and what mistakes should be avoided in tinting or 
coloring photographs? 

For the best answer to this question received by 
January 15 a credit of $2.00 towards books of our 
publication will be awarded. Address the Question 
Box Editor, and write on one side of the paper only. 


ANOTHER arene THE AUGUST QUES- 


By profession I am a civil engineer. My work 
has to do largely with making reports and investi- 
gations of pasibl 
sites, and similar projects. I have followed this 
line in Idaho, Wyoming, Oregon and to some extent 
in Arizona. 

In making these preliminary reports and investi- 
gations I have often traveled into remote regions, and 
my camera is always with me. It is very necessary, 
for instance, in describing a watershed as being 
timbered, or partly so to show by pictures, just what 
I might mean by “partly timbered.” The fact that 
a watershed is timbered, and to what extent it is 
covered, makes considerable difference in forming 
one’s judgment as to the runoff, especially in a new 
section where water records have not been main- 
tained for a number of years. 

If there is a dam involved in the project, whether 
power or irrigation, it is necessary to show several 
views of the location, to show the character of the 
surface, the material and possibilities of bed rock. 

In the case of existing structures, a photographic 
record of the style and type of structure is valuable. 
During construction, pictures taken at regular in- 
tervals show the progress of the work and are kept 
in the files with other data. 

Pictures taken at intervals of structures that are 
experimental and are undergoing test are also valu- 
able. This is often done in irrigation work, as we 
are always seeking the best for the least money. 

In making up reports, I find that photographs are 
best included by either treating the paper with 
chemicals that are sold for making printing-out 
pictures, or sometimes blue-print compound, or by 
enlarging on a thin paper and binding directly in 
the report. I always use letter-size paper, 8% x 11. 
The regular paper is treated and the prints are made 
directly. This avoids pasting on prints, which 
make the report bulky and cumbersome. Besides, 
prints sometimes detach themselves from a much- 
used report. In enlarging, a 7 x11 paper can be used; 
with hinge tape attach a strip of paper 1% inches 
wide to the left-hand edge and bind in with the rest 
of the report. 

Maps are sometimes photographed and reduced to 
a size so that they may be included in the report. 
Where many copies are to be made it pays in the 
case of maps to make an enlarged negative (paper) 
and have blueprints made directly, or even van- 
dyke prints as they are called when made up in black 
and white. , 

To make a report still further attractive the pic- 
tures may be colored. I use oils, as I find them so 
simple, especially when corrections must be made. 

I find a small camera about 2% x 3% a handy 
instrument to have around on surveying trips. | 
often see pictures that I would not be able to come 
back to, on account of distance, time, or other reason. 
A panoram is best for picturing reservoir sites, or to 
give a wide view of a watershed from a high point. 

My hobby is scenic pictures, and I have many 
opportunities to satisfy my desire. This interming- 
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e€ power sites, dam sites, reservoir © 


ling of vocation with avocation is a happy combina- 
tion and is not often to be had. 

Pictures of reservoir sites, etc., are often faked to 
show how the site will look after construction. I 
recall seeing a picture made a few years ago of the 
American Falls Dam, which is about to be started 
by the U. S. Reclamation Service in eastern Idaho, 
which showed the completed dam and the reservoir 
full of water. The picture was worked up by an 
engineer who was somewhat of an artist. The per- 
spective was excellent and the effect all that could 
be desired. 

As a side issue, I often sell photographs and some- 
times negatives, and my photographing hobby is put 
on a self-sustaining basis, or nearly so. — JAMES B. 


Hays. 
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OUR COMPETITIONS 
- OUR ANNUAL COMPETITION 


We publish in the advertising pages of the current 
issue formal notice of the conditions of our Third 
Annual Competition in which as usual cash prizes 
amounting to three hundred dollars and honorable 


mentions of lesser value are to be awarded. Wehope - 


that our readers will be liberal in the selection of 
their best prints for entry in this competition, for we 
expect to continue the practice of the past two years 
and send the prize-winning prints and a substantial 
number of the honorable mention prints on a tour of 
camera clubs throughout the United States. We feel, 
and have had our opinion confirmed by competent 
critics, that the standard of the collections exhibited 
as a result of this competition in the last two years 
has been very high and that these exhibitions have 
given pictorialists and lovers of art in many places 
throughout the United States the opportunity to see 
a really representative collection of modern pho- 
tography which, if it did not attain the standard of 
one of the international salons, still included enough 
work of salon standard and by salon exhibitors to 
show pictorialists what is regarded by judges and 
juries as high class modern photographic work. 

We would like to reproduce here a few of the great 
number of enthusiastic letters which have been sent 
us by those who have seen these shows, telling what 
has been their effect on their community and the 
enthusiasm which has been aroused by them. It 
seems to us that the help which has been given pic- 
torialists in the smaller towns by seeing these pic- 
tures has been sufficiently great to justify us in 
asking salon exhibitors to send us prints of salon 
quality for inclusion in the next competition and 
exhibition. 

The 1922 prints were, or will be before December 
first, exhibited in the following places: New York 
City; State College, Pa.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Boston, Mass.; Portland, Me.; 
Oakland, Cal.; San Diego, Cal.; San Francisco, Cal.; 
and Sacramento, Cal. Thus it will be seen that pho- 
tographers from coast to coast have seen these pic- 
tures and we hope to arrange a similar schedule next 
year. If our friends of the camera clubs who would 


like to see this exhibition will let us hear from them 
at an early date, we will endeavor to work out a 
schedule which wil! cover as many places as possible. 
We would suggest that two weeks be the maximum 
time for exhibition, as it is necessary to allow on the 
average a week or more between exhibitions. 


SENIOR COMPETITION 


Readers of the magazine occasionally write to us 
and ask for particulars as to the competitions, saying 
that, although the results are published every month, 
no information is given as to who is eligible or as to 
how prints should be submitted. It is our intention 
to publish the full rules of the competition each 
month in the advertising pages, although they are 
occasionally left out. Readers who do not desire to 
cut the competition blanks from the magazine may 
obtain a supply by writing to this office for them. 

The first prize in the October senior competition 
was awarded to M. L. Shattuck for his charming 
picture entitled “‘Frivolity. “It seems to us that this 
excellently expresses the light-heartedness of youth 
and that the features, costume, and pose of the young 
lady in every respect carry out the title. The space 
is excellently filled and the whole impression is 
pleasing. This was made with an 8x 10 Eastman 
View camera fitted witha 14%in. Veritolens. The 
exposure in a studio in northern New York by diffus- 
ed light together with 6 150-watt lamps at 2 P. M. in 
August was % second at f:4. The Eastman portrait 
film was developed with pyro-soda and printed on 
Vitava Athena M. White. 

The second prize was awarded to E. W. Tetzlaff 
for his portrait of Robert DeLand, a direct and con- 
vincing piece of work,solid and massive in its arrange- 
ment and treatment as befits the strong lines of the 
face of the man portrayed. A light background 
would have materially weakened this print. Made 
_ with a 5 x 7 Seneca camera equipped with an 834 
inch Verito lens. The exposure was made in Milwau- 
kee by artificial light in March at f:4.5. The Por- 
trait film was developed in pyro and printed on 
Portrait Bromide D rough. 

The third prize was awarded to Alexander Murray 
for “‘Winter in the Weld Woods,”’ a very interesting 
rendering of snow. Not only is the quality of the 
print beyond reproach, but the arrangement showing 
a vista between the heavy masses on each side is 
pleasing and interesting. Made in West Roxbury, 
Mass., with a vest pocket Kodak equipped with a 
3-inch meniscus lens. The exposure at 2.30 P. M. 
in February in bright light was 1-25 second with 
stop No.2. The Eastman N. C. film was developed 
with amidol and enlarged on Defender Velour Black. 

Honorable Mentions were awarded as follows: 


Ready for the Flight John H. Becker 
A Doorway Fred E. Crum 
I Spy Juventino Ocampo 
A Tose of the Brook H. B. Rudolph 
Apple Blossoms Walter Rutherford 
The Tug J. H. Saunders 
Summer Landscape U. Shindo 
The Athlete Mrs. S. Smith 


Commendations were awarded as follows: 
Gorge and Lower Falls — Letchworth Park 
F. E. Bronson 
Into the Valley and the Shadow Edwin B. Collins 


Filling the Silo Robt. Edgar DeLand 
Outdoor Portrait J. H. Field 
The White Blouse - Theo. M. Fisher 
Into the Hush of Eventide J. K. Hodges 
Beyond } Jiro Ito 


Stony Brook Falls 


Garnet E. Jacques 
On the River Bank zm 


E. E. Jones 


An English Garden Jas. D. Keller 
The Dream Castle Warren R. Laity 
Home Portrait Frank H. Luwen 
The Pile Driver Stephen Marsh. 
Bend in the River F. W. G. Moebus 
Winter Sunset Louis R. Murray 
By the Silvery Rio Grande F. A. Northrup 
Evening Splendor J. A. Singler 
Modern Mill Dam E. H. Smith 
The Squatter’s Cabin John C. Stick 
The Porch B. M. Whitlock 
The Old Susquehanna River F.N. Titus 
Fall Trees Herman D. Warren 
The Turn in the Road 


J. A. Wright 
JUNIOR COMPETITION | 


The first prize in the Junior competition was 
awarded to Harold C. Alley for “An Adventure in 
the Park,” a story-telling picture of excellent quality 
and much interest. Whether posed or discovered, 
the incident is well worth photographing and both 
foreground and background are excellently handled. 
This was made with a 2% x 3% R. B. Graflex fitted 
with a 6-inch Wollensak Velostigmat IJ. The 
exposure at 4 P. M. in April in good sunlight in 
Portland, Maine, was 1-25 second at f:5.6. The 
Premo Film pack was developed in pyro and printed 
on Artura Carbon black D. 

The second prize was awarded to Howard E. 
Louis for his character study of a “Modern Flapper.” 
As the subject of this picture is a young lady of the 
South, we can but assume that the South is not be- 
hind Broadway in its modern tendencies and that the 
American girl is more or less of a constant quality 
whether photographed under the bright white lights 
or, as this one is, “far from the madding crowd.”’ 
The attitude certainly suggests the modern tendency 
of youth to be a bit definant of traditions and out- 
worn opinions. Made with a 2C Ansco camera 
equipped with an f:7.7 anastigmat. The exposure 
at 2.30 P. M. in July in good light in Jackson, Ten- 
nessee, was 1-25 second at full opening. The East- 
man Speed film was developed with Monomet- 
hydrochinon and printed on Eastman Bromide. 

- Honorable mentions were awarded as follows: 


The Spiral Staircase W. H. C. Carriere 


The Wood Nymphs Louis Elowitch 
Rev. P. — Portrait Study John P. Geertz 
La Pica ; Simon Jochamowitz 
Uncle John. Oliver R. Mills 
Rapids & Pools Fred Ryan 
The First Fall Alfred S. Upton 
Yellow Currants John Wilkins 


Commendations were awarded as follows: 


When Brother Wouldn't Pose W. E. Babb 
A Puff — but no Powder Ralph B. Bonwit 
Along the Skokie H. J. Brennan 
Autumn Sunlight G. H. Brown 
y Mrs. Harry D. Burns 
_““Allesamee You Makem Fix” H. T. G. Bush 
In the Animal Tent Franklin Chapman 
The Gourmand Miss C. Clarke 
The Coming Storm Herbert Coates 
Kansas University Richard Crawford 
Lover's Retreat Herbert L. Douglas 
In the Tropics Herb. O. Egan 


E. A. Ellsworth 
Pearl L. Farmer 
L. O. Field 

A. T. Flikke 
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Along the Hudson 

The Fisherman's Shanty 
Sunset 

A Grey Day in Autumn 


® 


The Tireless Worker - 


Myron W. Glenn 
Portrait of a Child Alfred Gradwell 
_A Devonshire Cottage Jas. H. Grime 


Over the Hills and Far Away Arthur W. Grumbine 
Twilight H. J. Haebule 


Helen from Helena Jas. E. Harris 


Willard H. Harting 


A Tea Party . 

Reflection . V. Hewitt 
The Shadowed Door Ellen C. Hildebrand 
Valley Shadows . R. Hunter 
Entrance to the Harbor John Janson 
Still Life Thomas A. Johnson 
Along Sconondoah Creek Mrs. C. H. Johnston 
Sunkissed W. Keibel 
Watchin Arthur M. Keith 
The Old Mill -Wm. B. Kemp 
Wooster Pike Jas. B. Kent 
Shadows at Sunset Mabel Klinger 
On the Milk River, Jamaica Oscar V. Lacy 
The Old and the New J. A. Lederman 
Homeward Bound J.H. P. Logan 
A Land of Dreams . S. Loomis 
The Steam Shovel are G. McIntosh 
Hot Coffee and a Cold Day H. J. Mahlenbrock 
Sheep Feeding Philip Mehler 
Barrie Boy Walter S. Meyers 
Morning Beach Taro Miyake 
Full of Fun A. C. Morton 
Under the Very White Deck . T. O'Hara 


Beneath the Old Elm Tree Aug. W. Paulsen 


Mirror Lake | Stanley Pesek 
The End of a Day's Flight Geo. Raeburn 
Clouds Adrift Julia Rhodes 
June. Paul Richardson 
Breakfast Time in the Park C. B. Rosher 
High Bridge A. J. Schneider 
Hatchery, Castalia Trout Stream  L. B. Schneider 
Breaking Out L. F. Shaffer 
Thoughtful L. C. Shearer 
Pals S. Shiner 
Putnam Elms Mrs. A. H. Smith 
Geese W. J. Stenrod 
The Young Haymaker J. A. Stevenson 
Pecan Grove W. L. Thompson 
The Race R. S. Toman 
Vacation Days A. Turcotte 
Bowman Study Lloyd B. Valentine 
Lightning John B. Ziemanski 
ROLL OF HONOR 
FIRST PRIZE 
J. H. Field 9 George W. French 5 
SECOND PRIZE 
H. B. Rudolph 7 Alexander Murray 6 
Kenneth D. Smith 7 Lyle A. Morse 5 
THIRD PRIZE 
J. Herbert Saunders 8 Jared Gardner 6 


Mrs. Sterling Smith 5 


HONORABLE MENTION, SENIOR CLASS 
W. Kitchen 12 Lawrence Baker 7 
Sotaro Saba 12 Clark H. Rutter 7 
Louis A. Dyar 11 Louis R. Murray 6 
Juventino Ocampo 11 F. A. Northrup 6 
Fred E. Crum to James Thomson 6 
Herbert J. Harper 10 Walter L. Bogert 5 
Walter Rutherford 10 Stefano Bricarelli 5 
Edwin B. Collins 8 

Elizabeth B. Wotkyns 5 


COMMENDATION, SENIOR CLASS 
Margaret S. Hitchock 32 Herman D. Warren 10 
Dr. E. L. C. McGinnis 18 | M. L. Shattuck 8 
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Warren R. Laity 5__ 


John N. Consdorf 7 
Wm. S. Davis 7 

W. H. Finch 7 
Paul E. Guillot 7 
Gregory L. Oliver 7 
Roy H. Heiser 6 

H. E. Horrigan 6 
Wm. B. Imlach 6 
Frank H. Lewen 6 


J, A. Singler 18 

Gus Schinkel 17 

E. E. Jones 16 

F. E. Bronson 15 
Stephen Marsh 15 

B. M. Whitlock 15 
Arthur Palme 14 
Julien J. Proskauer 14 
C. N. Harris 13 


J. K. Hodges 13 - John C. Stick 6 
Leo Kraft 11 Wm. D. Goodwin 5 
Jiro Ito 10 Chas. T. Graves 5 
Geo. Miller, Jr. 10 C. A. Heald 5 


Herbert C. McKay 
HONORABLE MENTION, JUNIOR CLASS 
J. W. Jeffers 6 Theo M. Fisher 5 
Edwards H. Smith 6 Garnet E. Jacques 5 
Robert E. Deland 5 uier 5 

Alfred S. Upton 5 

COMMENDATION, FUNIOR CLASS 

John Ziemanski 29 A. C. Norton 10 


W. Keibel 27 M. W. Osterweis 10 
F. H. Chant 23 Ralph Beebe 9 
H. J. Brennan 19 Chester Demaree 9 
Howard E. Louis 19 John P. Geertz 9 


Ford E. Samuel 9 

Mrs. E. C. Hildebrand 8 
John Janson 8 

I. Komamiya 8 


Wm. E. Barr 18 
Harvey C. Pendery 18 
Paul Richardson 18 
Edw. L. Gilroy 17 


W. W. Kuntz 16 Ralph B. Bonwit 7 
H. J. Mahlenbrock 15 E. J. Browne ; 
Howard K. Rowe 15 Franklin Chapman 7 
L. Archambault 14 Jas. S. Loomis 7 
Willard H. Harting 13 Dr. C. W. Pratt 7 
C, V. Hewitt 13 C. B. Rosher 7 


A. M. Tomlinson 7 


J. F. Webster 13 
Harold B. Winslow 7 


Miles J. Breuer 12 


Herbert L. Douglas 12 J. L. Clyburn 6 
J. R. Frow 12 _. Franklin G. McIntosh 6 
Simon Jochamowitz 12 Philip Mehler 6 
A. S. Workman 12 Arthur W. Moreau 6 
Walter P. Bruning 11 R. D. Wilson 6 


Wm. Ludlum 11 Arthur S. Yoshida 6 


Ivan Sokoloff 11 Horace T. G. Bush 5 
John H. D. Blanke 10 Ralph S. Hayes 5 
A. T. Flikke 10 I Higo 5 
Fred Goodin 10 W. H. Poet 5 
Mrs. C. H. Johnston 10 L. B. Schneider 5 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


As the principal pictorial adornment of this 
number we have reproduced a series of eight prints 
by. members of the Vienna Camera Club. These 
cover a rather wide range of subject and fully bear 
out the reputation which the members of this club 
have had for many years, of belonging to an except- 
tionally gifted group of workers, one whose pictorial 
training is fundamentally based on the eternal veri- 
ties of art and whose ability to express their ideas is 
commensurate with the foundation on which it is 


— 


_ produced. 


based. The group contains a number of highly 
skilled exponents of bromoil and bromoil transfer, 
by which processes most of the work of the club is 
In fact, Dr. Emil Mayer, the president 
of the club, has carried the technique of bromoil to a 
point considerably more advanced than that of any 
other writer on the subject, and his book on this 
process is a masterpiece of technical knowledge and 
clear and lucid exposition. It may not be amiss to 
mention here that we have acquired the rights to 
translate this book into English and that it is now in 
the process of publication. We hope to issue it 
about the first of January, in a volume similar in 
size and style to ‘Practical Color Photography,” at 
a probable price of $2.00. It will contain full instruc- 
tions on the subject of bromoil and bromoil trans- 
fer, together with the directions for preparation of 
inks for the process. Itis rather different from most 
books on the subject in that is describes but a single 
line of procedure without variations, explains each 
step of the process with the utmost precision, warns 
against pitfalls, and details all possible difficulties, 
and so leads the reader step by step from the 
beginning to a successful completion of this fascinat 
ing process. We are sure that all our readers who 
are interested in pictorial processes will find this 
book will give them a means of expression of the ut- 
most value. 

To return to our pictures. ‘On the Park Lake”’ 
doubtless has as its foundation a casual snapshot. 
The moment for making the exposure was, however, 
so happily chosen that the result is unexpectedly 
pleasing. The rush of one bird with erected wings 
is strongly contrasted with the calm contentment of 
the other, and we are left to guess what is the cause 
of this unusual activity. The composition is inter- 
estingly spaced. Page 749. 

“Unter Den Lauben,”’ by Betti Mautner, combines 
the charm of an old world courtyard with an interest- 
ing study in figure posing and lighting. The spac- 
ing is most interesting and.the contrast of darks 
against lights well calculated to make an interesting 
picture and to carry the attention through to a 
distant plane beyond the arch. Page 759. 

“Study,” by Johannes Krone; and *’Portrait,’" by 
Annie Hatschek, are two interesting studies of age. 
The ingrained action of a lifetime, the marks of wear 
and strife imparted to ancient countenances by the 
hazards of life, the characteristic peculiarities of 
attire and gesture which belong to the old, are al- 
ways an attractive study for photography. These 
two pictures differ markedly in arrangement and 
treatment, but both are excellent and characteristic 
portraits. Pages 760 and 761. 

“Surf,” by Adolf Fritz, like the other picture by 
this worker, is the result of a snapshot. Evidently 
Mr. Fritz delights in seizing momentary phases of 
nature. In the present instance, he has caught the 
masses of broken water and spray in a fashion which 
is far more than literal. It does not give us the im- 
pression of suddenly arrested motion, but we feel 
as if the wave were still in the act of breaking, and 
were likely to crash forward at us as we look atit. It 
is an unusual achievement in surf photography. 
Page 770. 

“Churchyard in Winter,” by Karl Suchy, is a 
quaint and. interesting architectural study. Both 
subject and treatment show the result of careful 
thought and successful action. Page 771. 

“Portrait,” by Johannes Krone, is a pleasing 
study of the full flush of youth and is also a direct 


and extremely well balanced portrait. Page 781. 

‘Mirage,’ by Karl Suchy, is a landscape which 
might have been made in New England, as far as 
any external characteristics go. The birches, though 
of another species, are not greatly different from our 
New England birches in habit and general appear- 
ance. Page 783. 

The prints reproduced on pages 751, 753, 755 and. 
757 were all awarded prizes in the recent competi- 
tion of the Graf Optical Company, the first prize 
having been awarded to “Chemistry” by Paul 
Outerbridge, Jr. This is an excellent example of 
the: modern tendency to discover beauty in rather 
unusual line arrangements and in the fine technical 
rendering of textures and qualities. The surface 
values of the glass and porcelain are most successfully 
rendered in this picture, a tribute to the excellence of 
the lens. The complex arrangement of the lines 
bears witness to the artistic ability of the maker, for 
the happy arrangement of these variously curved: 
objects undoubtedly required much time and 
experiment. It does not seem to us that a picture 
of this type will give much lasting pleasure, nor 
would it be accepted as a suitable wall decoration 
by any one but an enthusiastic chemist, but the 
man who can solve this problem of spacing satis- 
factorily has it within his power to produce other 
photographic results which will be pictures rather 
than experiments in pattern. 

Mr. Alcock, in his ‘Landscape,’ has taken materia 
as difficult and uncompromising as the mortar and 
the retort, and has also woven them into a pattern 
which is attractive. It comes somewhat nearer the 
right to be considered as a picture, but it is too 
mournful and gloomy in its essence to make the be- 
holder permanently happy and, although it expresses 
a mood which is worthy of representation, can only be 
considered as a successful experiment forj the port- 
folio and not as a true picture. 

“Industry,” by J. R. Mason, is the record of a 
passing moment which has some interest and attrac- 
tiveness but which is also a mere glorification of 
ugliness and an attempt to gloss over what at best is 
but a blot on the face of the earth by producing 
from it a simplified rendering which shall not be 
inordinately offensive. The pictures of this type, 
slangily designated as “big business pictures” in 
pictorial circles, may serve as interesting records of 
our complex civilization and as specimens of the 
arrangement of lines in attractive patterns, but they 
will never fulfil the highest mission of photography 
or any other graphic art, which is to give lasting 
pleasure to passing generations. : 

“A Pose, by T. O’Conor Sloane, does display 
one of the eternal verities, for, as long as man is’ 
born to live and love, the sensuous curves and round- 
ed outlines of the human body will give pleasure to 
man and woman. The photography of the human 
body as a whole or in part, clothed or unclothed, 
will always remain a fit subject for photography, and 
a successful portrait of a human being which ex- 
presses character will always be a source of interest 
and admiration. -Mr. Sloane’s treatment of his 
subject is rather slight, his model is constrained and 
fearful of recognition, and the pose of the left hand is | 
unfortunate, but the modeling of the torso has much 
of interest. 

The “Portrait” by Minya Diihrkoop-Diez on page 
775 is a bit pasty and flat in tonal values, but is an 
excellent bit of posing and straightforward portrai- 
ture. 
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SENSITOMETRY OF PHOTOGRAPHIC EMULSIONS, by 
R. Davis and F. M. Walters. Scientific Paper of 
the Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 
Price, 35 cents. 

This book contains 34 pages of text explanatory 
of the instruments and methods adopted by the 
Bureau, and 85 pagesoftestcharts. Unfortunately, 
however, the results obtained are utterly useless to 
‘photographers because new standards have been 
adopted and the charts do not bear the names of the 
plates used. It may be argued, of course, that it is 
not the duty of the Bureau to act as a last court of 
appeal and that to publish a list of plate constants 
would land it in a veritable hornet’s nest of protests 
from manufacturers. On the other hand the au- 
thors admit that a standardization of photographic 
testing is desirable, and their basic idea in publish- 
ing this paper is that some of their methods are of 
dufficient novelty and merit to warrant their being 
used as a possible means to that end. They 
adopt the revolving sector wheel, although this is now 
discredited on account of the intermittency error, 
which they admit, but justify its use on the ground 
that this error is less than the variation due to the 
coating of the emulsion. The light source adopted 
was a 6 to 8 volt Mazda automobile headlight operat- 
ing at 2.4 amperes, to which was fitted a compensat- 
ing filter that reduced it to 2.73 c. p.; its effective 
candlepower being 1 candle-meter-second at the 
plate. The longest time of exposure was 8 seconds, 
which is far too short to be of real practical value in 
the testing of plates, and is again contrary to the 
usual custom, which is to expose for 40 CMS.  Itisa 
pity too that the composition of the filter is not 
published, as this would be really useful. Nor does 
there seem to be any logical reason why the usual 
compensated acetylene light should not have been 
adopted. Fog is plotted against gamma, and the 
reason for this is stated to be that it is well known 
that the density of chemical fog increases with the 
time of development and accordingly with the in- 
crease of contrast. The latter is the most important 
_factor, according to the authors, in choosing a plate, 
and since the photographer must develop a plate toa 
certain contrast, what he wants to know is whether 
one plate fogs more than another in being developed 
to a given contrast. The practical answer to this 
argument is that probably not Io per cent of pho- 
tographers have the slightest idea of what gamma 
is and probably not one in a million has the means for 
measuring it; whereas they can all measure the time 
of development. Ergo, the commonsense method 
would be to plot fog against time of development, 

Practically the method adopted requires two 
charts, one to plot fog against gamma and the other 
for the plate speeds, while in the standard H. & D. 
method both may be plotted on one. chart. The 
authors also entirely ignore Hurter & Driffield’s 
~ method of finding gamma, and one can only assume 
that one has to measure the tangent of the angle of 
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the straight line portion of the curve with a pro- 
tractor to find this, while it is an easy matter by 
the H. & D. method even for the veriest tyro, as it 
can be done automatically on the chart.—E. J. W. 

DEUTSCHER CAMERA ALMANACH, 1922; published 
by Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, Zweig- 
niederlassung Berlin. Price to import $2.00. 

The literary contents of this annual visitor deal 
chiefly with the artistic rendering of various phases 
of photography, with practical hints on the same; 


- ranging in subjects from the artistic in landscape 


work to figure and child studies. Only one purely 
technical article is included and that deals with the 
desensitizing process, from which we learn that the 
Hoechst Farbwerke have introduced a new violet 
dye, safranin JIV, that stains the gelatine but 
slightly and is readily washed out. A very brief 
and incomplete summary of the technical progress 
of the year is given. The most interesting part of 
the work is the illustrations, one on every page, and 
these give one a very good idea of the average work in 
rmany. 

THE SPECTRAL TRANSMISSIVE PROPERTIES OF 
Dyes. Bureau of Standards Scientific Paper No. 
440. Price 15 cents. 

This -ooklet by Messrs. Gibson, McNicholas, 
Tyndall, Frehafer and Mathewson deals with the 
absorption spectra of the seven dyes that are per- 
mitted in foods, naphthol yellow S, orange 1, ama- 
ranth, erythrosine, indigo, disulpho acid and light 
green SF. Some of these have a photographic in- 
terest; but the important point about this publica- 
tion is that it is the first monograph of a series which 
the Bureau of Standards aims to publish and it. 
contains a very complete description of the methods 
and apparatus employed in this work. There are, 
of course, works like those of Uhler & Wood, For- 
manek and Mees, all good so far as they go, but. 
none of them is so exhaustive as this work promises 
to be, for the Bureau plans to publish from time to: 
time accurate quantitative data on the spectral 
transmissive properties of dyes as well as other sub- 
stances in the ultra-violet, the visible and the infra- 
red spectrum, asa part of its color-standardization 
program. To all those interested in the subject this 
work can be warmly recommended. — E. J W. 

Recent additions to the membership of the Asso- 
ciated Camera Clubs of America are the Camera Club 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, with headquarters at the Arno 
Building, cor. Fourth and Sycamore Sts., Cincinnati, 
od and the San Diego (Calif.) Y. M. C. A. Camera 

The A. C. C. of A. Print Interchange in charge of 
Mr. E. Roy Monroe, of the Portland (Me.) Camera 
Club and the Lantern Slide Interchange with Mr. 
W. R. Frisbie, of the New Haven Camera Club, in 
charge, are now en route. Twenty clubs submitted 
sets of prints for the Print Interchange and fifteen 
clubs sent in sets for the Slide Interchange. 

The Cincinnati‘Camera Club, while one of the 
younger photographic organizations, is making 
considerable progress under the leadership of 
Charles H. Partington. The Developer is the club 
paper and from the _ontents one will realize that its 
mission of “developing” is being achieved. Mr. 
G. A. Ginter is the Editor as well as Secretary of the 
Camera Club of Cincinnati. Other club papers 
issued by members of the A. C. C. of A. are The 
Glound-Glass, Newark Camera Club, The View 
Finder of the California Camera Club, The Accel- 
erator, of the Southern California Camera Club, 
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’ picture presents just a human figure. 


The Exposure, of the Chicago Camera Club, and 
Bulletins by Orange, Elysian, Dallas and other clubs. 


The Association to-day is comprised of thirty-four | 


clubs in as many different cities. This list of 
members contains practically all of the well founded 
clubs in America which are co-operating for that pro- 
motion and cultivation of the science and art of 
photography. 


While the prints awarded prizes and honorable. 


mentions in our second Annual Competition were 
on exhibition in the BostonY. M. C. U. Camera Club, 
the Reverend Henry Hallam Saunderson wrote for 
the Boston Transcript a review of this which, with 
some omissions, is reproduced below, for the reason 
that there are some thoughtsin it of much broader 
application than a description of this exhibition: 

That photography has become a fine art is proved 
again by the exhibition arranged by AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. Sometimes the camera does par- 
ticularly impressive work in presenting the feeling 
of space. Probably it is incidental, but yet it is 
significant, that the first four prize winners in this 
exhibition form a descending scale in the vastness of 
the scene. 

Thus the first prize goes to John M. Whitehead of 
Alva, Scotland, whose picture “Across the Moor” 
suggests unmeasured distances. The winding road 
suggests endlessness. Great masses of wind-swept 
clouds suggest the width of the world. Undulating 
stretches of the moor, with a vast perspective, add to 
the impression of distance. A single house in the 
middle distance, the smoke from its chimney being 
driven by the wind, gives a human interest to the 
picture but conveys the thought of the vastness of 
solitude, 

The picture which won second prize is remarkable 
also for its impression of solitude, having no human 
elementinit. Butits principal interest is in a wind- 
ing stream with snowy banks. _ It is called “Winter 
Scene” and is by Raymond E. Hanson, a member-of 
the Union Camera Club. A dense thicket of woods 
forms the background so that the picture has not 
the unlimited perspective of the winner of first prize. 
Again, however, the sweep of the wind is recorded, 
for the exquisite lines carved in the snow show its 
effect. 

Narrower still is the scene portrayed in “April 
Sunshine, Pump Court, Temple,” by George F. 
Prior of Chingford, England, winner of third prize. 
An area shut in by tall ivy-clad walls is in deep sha- 
dow except for sunshine, which filters through 
floating mists. The pavement is wet from rain 
which has just passed. There are little gleams of 
light from the newly opened leaves of the ivy. A 
tree, gaunt and black, is not yet in leaf. A human 
figure with an umbrella adds to the significance of 
the April day. 

Narrowing the scene still further, the fourth prize 
The fine strong 
face confirms the title “Portrait of a Player,” given 
by the artist, Wayne Albee of Seattle, Wash. A 
heavy, black cloak is in slight contrast with the 
unbroken deep gray of the background. 

In looking at the most successful prints it is in- 
teresting to make a psychological analysis and to see 
how the effect of the pictures is produced. The best 
of them use very simple elements. Those crowded 
with detail are not so successful. 
seeing, consciously or unconsciously, vastly more than 
is actually recorded in the picture that took first 


prize. ‘Treeless undulating land, and dense masses 


The spectator is © 


of cloud are actually pictured, with a road, a house, 
and a whiff of smoke. Nothing else whatsoever is 
physically present in the print. But the thought 
of the spectator goes on to add much. When the 
picture is remembered it is difficult to say what was 
contributed by the mind of the spectator and what 
was physically recordedinthe print. 

Scores of pictures in this exhibit might be used to 
illustrate this important truth. One of the greatest 
achievements of work of art is that it starts psychic 
processes in those who look upon it, these processes 
being often so subtle as to defy analysis, and often 
being creative to a high degree so that the spectator 
becomes a collaborator with the artist. When pho- 
tographs do this, it is evident that photography has 
won the place for which it has long contended, as 
one of the fine arts. 


The Dallas Camera Club continues to put forth 
at weekly or other intervals a very interesting and 
amusing mimeographed bulletin. From recent 
issues of this we learn that the club intends to in- 
corporate and that its activities are varied and of 
such a nature as to keep its members continually 
interested in photography. Meetings, demonstra- 
tions, competitions and exhibitions are on the pro- 
gram and considerable fun is thrown in for good 
measurement. That the members love each other, 
as is the case of all well conducted camera clubs, is 
shown by the following clipping: 

Once upon a time (as all good fairy stories should 
begin) a little photograph came down to the club 
rooms and was placed on the walls for the edifica- 
tion of the members. This little photograph had 
Aspirations—witha capital A. It honed to be Picto- 


rial. It came of good stock, its development had 


been slow and even it was well fixed..and it really 


hoped: that it had attained the class in which its 


distinguished brethren moved and had their being. 
But, said Morton: | ‘ 


:-: "Now, if it had been retoned blue or green—.’ 


‘‘It-should:have-been printed on Veltex,”’ Belsher 
added. 

“If he'd used a Protar,”’ supplemented Schoff, 
seriously. 

‘It’s not fuzzy enough,’’ Brown disagreed. 

“It might have made a good lantern slide,” 
thought Sutton. 

“He should have made a stereo,” said Martin. 

“It's rotten,” snarled Minor, summing up the 
opinion of the crowd. 

And the poor little photograph, sadly disillusioned, 
went home and was buried in the bottom of a trunk 
never to see the bright sunshine any more. 

L — Pay no attention to what the other 
fellow thinks of your picture. A camera bug is 
the most opinionated critter on earth. 


The Boston Y. M. G. U. Camera Club is quite up 
to the minute in its activities. It not only exhibited 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY prize pictures during the 
month of October but it secured the reproduction of 
eight of them as a full page in the rotogravure section 
of the Boston Sunday Herald and announced the 
exhibition by radio to forty-five thousand listeners. 
It also arranged to have three ten-minute talks on 
photography broadcasted by radio on October 26, 
November 2, and November 9. The club has also 
produced ten photogravure postcards of Boston 
which are undoubtedly the finest set of civic post- 
cards yet produced in the United States. The 
subjects are typical of old Boston, and extremely 
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artistically done. The set of ten cards may be had 


for one dollar. 


The California Camera Club is another one of. 


those live institutions which publishes a regular 
bulletin known as The View Finder, four pages per 
month well printed and carrying enough advertising 
to help out materially on the cost of publication. 
The club has plenty of meetings, exhibitions, 
lectures and demonstrations, and evidently has a 
lively activity which makes for good fellowship and 
photographic interest. The Ealosing note on 
collapsible darkrooms is clipped from a recent issue: 

The newest thing in the way of “photographic 
darkrooms is that designed by Chauncey hi Goveen, 
the well-known handwriting expert and photographic 
illustrator of documents in dispute, now in use in his 
Hearst building studio in San Francisco. 

The features of the newly installed darkroom are: 
(1) It is collapsible, — can be taken apart in 30 
seconds; (2) It is as light as the proverbial feather. 
Being made of composition board, with redwood 
edges, one man can take it apart and lift it from its 
regular position in a sun-lit offic2, place it in an 
automobile, and: set it up, unaided in a court-room 
anywhere, or in the woods. Also it “cheats the 
greedy landlord,” inasmuch as it is readily moved by 
a tenant who has to vacate through increase in his 
rent. (3) It is cheaper, — the materials costing little 
or nothing; any ordinary person with a hammer and 
saw could make a duplicate; (4) It is unpainted, 
either inside or out, although Expert M’Govern uses 
it almost exclusively for developing panchromatic 
process plates of 11 x 14 size; and (5) It is well 
ventilated (without a fan), there being a double 
hooded intake at the bottom, with a triple hooded 
outlet at the top. The sides and top are merely 
‘“*hook-and-eyed” together; the electricity cord 
enters through the ventilator and strips of carpeting 
around the bottom inside of each wall keep out all 
light, even when the floor or ground, or whatever the 
folding darkroom is placed on temporarily, is at all 
uneven. 

That the folding darkroom is a positive practicality 
is proven by the fact that Expert M’Govern does 
nothing but highly scientific negatives and prints, 
— most of them “fotomicrographic,’’ or made with a 
combination of 11 x 14 camera and microscopes. 


The Photographic Society of Philadelphia whose 
club rooms are at 1615 Sansom Street will present 
the following one man shows, each lasting two weeks: 

Nickolas Muray, Starts October 30th. 

Arnold Genthe, Starts November 13th. 

J. V. Phelan, Starts November 25th. 

My ipcegy G8 pag Starts December 11th. 

Maurice Goldberg, Starts January 8th. 

Mr. Phelan is a pictorial worker with a local 
reputation. By profession an architect he has de- 
voted considerable time to photography and brought 
to it the trained eye of his profession. 


Mr. Armstrong Roberts’ work will be found on 
many of the front covers of our popular sports 
magazines as well as Country Life. He works en- 
tirely outdoors and follows it professionally. 

He recently gave a show of sixty prints at the Art 
Alliance in this city and was the first exhibitor of 
photographs to show there. 


The Camera Club of Cincinnati, now about 
eighteen months old, appears to be an aggressive 
organization. It has meetings and workroom in 
the Arno Building, where it holds regular meetings 
on the first and third Mondays of the month. The 


officers and directors are as follows: 


President, Charles H. Partington 
Vice-President, Mrs. Alice F. Foster 
Secretary, G. A. Ginter 
Treasurer, Robert P. Nute 

Harry W. Greene 


Its bulletin, which isa four page well printed sheet, 
shows a popular mixture of information and humor. 
Here is a sample: 

It happened at the outing. Our farmer friend 
had just pointed out to us an old shack, almost 
completely hidden in the leafage near the top of the 
hill, and told us the story of its having been raided 
but a few days before by revenue agents, who found 
a large moonshine still in operation there. One of 


-our members listened to the tale open-eyed and 


open-mouthed, drinking in every word that was said. 

We went down the road a short distance to take a 
picture of an old barn. Our mutual friend set up 
oye camera and looked at the view on the ground- 
glass. 

“Say, this fool picture is upside down,” he said to 
me. 

I looked at him with mingled feelings of scorn 
and pity. 

“You poor fish, if you want to see it right side up, 
why don't you stand on your head?” I replied. 

After much manouvering, he made the exposure. 

“What time did you give that?” I asked. 

“A twenty-fifth, he replied, “but I don’t think 
that’s enough. I'll double the next one; I'll give it 
a fiftieth.” 

“What! a fiftieth?” 

“Sure a fiftieth. Can't you figure? 
twice twenty-five, isn't it?” 

He didit. In despair, I left him. 

A week later, in the quiet of the Camera Club 
rooms, I sought of our friend an explanation. He 
attributed his conduct to the psychological effect 
which the tale of the moonshine still had upon him. 

You may believe him or not, as you like. But if 
that young man could sell his imagination in these 


Fifty is 


-arid times, he could endow the Camera Club of 


Cincinnati. 
The moral of his recital is that you can not be too 
careful about the water you drink at a club outing, 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS 


Place Date 


Fourth Buffalo Salon 
Closing date for entries, 
February Ist, 1923 

Pittsburgh Salon 
Closing date for entries, 
February 5, 1923 

‘New York Salon 

Art Center, New York 


812 


May, 1923 


March 1 to 31, 1923 


March 2 to 31, 1923 


For information write to: 


C. R. Phipps, Secretary 
142 Dorchester Road 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chas. K. Archer 
1412 Carnegie Bld., : 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Entries close April 5 


WMollensak : 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
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DECEMBER, 1922 


CBorld 


DEVOTED TO 
LENS AND SHUTTER 
INFORMATION 


No. 12 


Fitting the pocket-book 
as well as the camera 


It is not often that we men- 
tion price in connection with 
Wollensak products, for they 
are sold purely on a basis of 
quality and their ability to 
produce results. 


But why dodge the issue? 
This thing we call “money” 
vitally concerns all of us and 
-we are all interested in using 
it to the best advantage. 


We sincerely believe that 
Wollensak lenses are the best 
‘buy from a stand-point of 
both price and performance. 
There are more expensive 
lenses no better. And the 
cheaper ones are not as good. 


You do not need to take 
our word for it. Make com- 
parative tests with other 
lenses of similar type regard- 
less of price. The results will 
speak for themselves. 


Our catalog covers the 


From a Verito negative 


phases of photography and 
should help you in the selec- 
tion of a suitable lens equip- 
ment. Ask for your copy. 


NATURE 


the master artist 


Nature is the master artist of us 


requirements of twenty-two | all. She originates beauty and we 


* 3 
3: 4 


seldom duplicated. 


THE 
XMAS 
GIFT 
UNIQUE 


Your out-door pals, those who hunt, fish, hike, motor, 
sail, travel and camp, in fact, all who love the Great Out- 
doors, would appreciate the Pockescope, the 444-power 
pocket telescope. A Christmas gift always appreciated, 


Complete in case for only $2.00. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send 
us $2.00 for each, plus 5c postage. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 


try to record her creations with 
brush and canvas or with lens and 
film. Soon she will be making new 
pictures with the snow and ice of 
winter, offering new opportunities 
to the man with the camera. 


In winter photography, as in all 
pictorial work, a Verito soft-focus 
lens is a valuable asset, giving a 
beautiful atmospheric quality of 
diffusion. The Verito enables the 
user to interpret Nature as he sees 
it, to put individuality into his 
work and to secure a result that 
is truly a picture. 


The Verito is “the lens that im- 
proves on acquaintance” and if 
you are interested in the finer 
phases of photography, you surely 
ought to get acquainted with this 
unusual lens. 


Found in the Finder 


SELECTING a lens is a simple mat- 
ter with a Wollensak catalog to 
guide you. Have you received 


your copy? 
eK 


PROPER PRICE, power, perform- 
ance, produced Pockescope popu- 


larity. 
Er 


For CuristMAs—a Pockescope. 
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Our Third Annual Competition 


For the encouragement of pictorial photography the publishers of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY have instituted 
an annual competition in addition to the various monthly competitions now held. The closing date of the third 
competition wil] be February 1, 1923. The rules of the competition are as follows: 


1, Eligibility.—The competition is open to any individual Bo in the world, without entrance fee or re- 
striction of any kind, except that employees of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY or members of their families are not 
eligible. No contestant is required to be a subscriber to AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. Joint entries are not eli- 
gible. No more than 5 prints should be submitted by one entrant. 


2. Character of prints.— Prints on paper made by any photographic process except blue printing may be entered. 
The exposure must have been made by the contestant. Developing, printing or enlarging may have been done by 
another but as the pictorial character of the work will be the basis of judging, work done by commercial finishers is not 
likely to be of a character to receive high recognition. Hand-colored prints are not eligible. 


3. Size of prints — Prints may be of any size desired by the maker, up to 11x 14. They may be mounted or 
unmounted, but must not be framed. If mounted, the largest mount should be stiff enough to enable the print to stand 
on aneasel. It is requested that no mounts larger than 14 x 17 be submitted. Prints should be carefully packed in 
pares mts ps and will be returned in the original wrappings. We accept no responsibility for damage to prints in 

anspo on. 


4. Titling. — Nothing but the title and sender’s name and address may be placed upon the back. Full data 
should be filled out on the form below and any reasonable number of these forms will be sent on request. Prints 
may be regarded as ineligible if the data are not furnished. 


5. Return of prints. —Prints will be returned only if request is made at the time of entry and if sufficient postage 
for their return is sent. They will be returned immediately after the judging, except those to which awards are made. 


6. Foreign prints.— Owing to customs regulations prints from foreign countries should be sent not more than 
two in a package, not larger than 8 x 10 in size, and without writing. We do not undertake to pay duty on prints from 
abroad, but if sent as described above the will probably not be assessed duty, especially if marked ‘‘Amateur prints— 
no commercial value,’’ on the outside of the wrapper. 


7. Prizes: — Prizes will be awarded as follows: 


First Prize................-9100.00 cash Third Prize........ eecceceses -925.00 cash 
Second Prize................ $50.00 cash OUTER PUNO ino 6 0:6 00's 0 0h 0% 0% $25.00 cash 
Fifth to Fourteenth Prizes ......... $10.00 each 


The judges will also be authorized to award about fifty Honorable Mentions of the value of $2.50 each, payable in 
subscriptions to AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY or books of our own publication. Prints awarded prizes are to remain 
the property of the publishers. Any prize may be declined, if the competitor prefers to retain the print. Prints 
awarded Honorable Mention may be reproduced by them if desired, but will be returned if request is made. 


8 Judges — The judges will be photographers, artists or critics of repute, their names to be announced later. 
9. Exhibition. — The publishers of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY reserve the right to retain prints deemed 

worthy of exhibition for a reasonable period, and will endeavor to arrange public exhibitions of the best prints before 
several Camera Clubs in Boston and elsewhere, as soon as possible after the closing of the contest. 


10. Forwarding.— Prints must be forwarded to AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 428 Newbury Street, Boston 
17, Mass., express or postage prepaid. Closing date is February 1, 1923. . 


SSN ie dd beta eon c rie eae dks pans on'xe edd WR OOURT..,... ite casbediee seus CAS ae 
PO FUG ian. 6 o's on 0. 0:0 didinwe piv diets hie wb ickie Sb Woes Ma hemeaie denies g4as VE RENE AOd 6 Kae ieee 
Address .......... MONG OS TEE SPS bases BERTI os BE Bi ue 
Return or not?............Amount of postage inclosed..........Camera....Size...... one eae 
POURS. nc OR et seceeceeeees. ocal Length....in. Stop used, f:...... Filter......times 
| Fes . | eRe LPG § 60g 6 Gc <:tcaie re Se ee ee 5 hea ad . Exposure............ 
nner er tei 05-425 vig kgs eres eis aw eek BEATA WEN SVS 05 Cate cigs oo RR deka go dee 
Die ik oe be GA ee La aa Cal ies seas b he Pita oe Sea 18 We Gee eyes a kee 
Printing paper (state grade in full).......... 0... ccc cece cece ee ee. 


Please give as full data as possible regarding special manipulations, as hundreds of our read- 
ers ask us how exhibition prints are made. 
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Magnify the fine points 
of your pictures 


When your friends come around to see your prints or 
when the camera club meets at your house, show your 
pictures enlarged and clear by projecting them on a 
screen with the 


BAUSCH & LOMB BALOPTICON 
The Perfect Stereopticon | 


Give a little talk about each picture, tell how you got 
certain effects, explain the light conditions and the 
timing. The Balopticon supplies the best method of 
showing pictures to a group of people. 


Anyone can run a Bausch & Lomb Balopticon — just 


attach it to a lamp socket — the powerful Mazda lamp 
runs itself. 


Write for the Balopticon Booklet 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
556 St. Paul Street Rochester, New York 


New York ‘Washington Chicago San Francisco London 


iT] Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Projection Apparatus (Balop- 
{4 ticons), Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Telescopes, Magnifiers, Automobile 
Lenses and Other High Grade Optical Products. 
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HIEROGLYPHIC OR GREEK METHOD | 
OF LIFE DRAWING 


By Adolphe Armand Braun 


HIS valuable work, including the 
principles of a novel method of draw- 
ing the human figure from life or from 

posed photographs of models, has met a 
most enthusiastic reception in England, 
where this method was originated and the 
book first published. Three large editions 
have been taken by the English market, and 
we feel that it is a great privilege to be allow- 
ed to introduce it in this country. 


This method has many novel features; its object 
is to interest, to instruct, and to inspire, and its 
claims are based not entirely upon its originality, 
but by appealing to the imagination of his readers, 
the author hopes to convey to their minds in a rapid 
and pleasant way many facts which would otherwise 
take them a long time to assimilate. | 

The book has been written with the idea that it 
should be used in a variety of ways, and the pictures 
are designed to be used for study and reference. 

It contains about one hundred fine reproductions 
from nude photographs from the life of a female 
model of exceptional excellence and attraction. 

The diagrams are numerous, running into hun- 
dreds, and are accompanied by notes which render 
them independent from the letterpress. The work 
has been conceived on such lines as to make it 
self-sufficient, and it is not in any sense an adapta- 
tion of any of the existing books. 

Bones and muscles have been given new names, 
easy to recollect and associate with their use, shape 
or location. The Atlas bone, for instance, has been 
called the nodding bone, because by its structure 
and contact with the skull, it controls the move- 
ment by which we nod and shake our head. The 
axis bone has been renamed NO bone, because the 
construction of this bone enables us to turn the head 
from side to side. As the anatomical names are also given in connection with the new 
names, students may adopt or drop either as they choose. 

Reasons have been! given: wherever needful, and the whole system has been made as 
simple and comprehensive as possible. 

Miss Dorothy Lees, the model, has contributed an able article on the art of posing. 
£§ Mr. Champneys has designed some attractive compositions to amplify the idea 
of the poses. | 

Mr. L. C. Bruno has designed the cover. 


Mr. H. R. Millar has contributed ‘many notes on figure drawing which his experience 
as an eminent and successful black and white artist render exceptionally valuable. 


Every artist, designer, photographer, art teacher, and student of art or anatomy 
will find this book of very considerable interest and value. 


PRICE $7.50 POSTPAID | 
American Photographic Publishing Co., 428 Newbury St., Boston 17, Mass. 


— 
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kor Speed— 
Bausch & Lomb 


TESSAR LENS 


| aes though the half-back may dinary lenses require time exposure. 
be, the Bausch & Lomb Tessar Made by America’s greatest optical 
gets him on the run, clearly and house, the Bausch & Lomb Tessar 
sharply, not blurred. For speed is unsurpassed by any other anas- 
work the Tessar is unsurpassed. tigmat lens in the world. 7 
And on cloudy days or indoors, it ‘Tessar is the lens for both amateur 
makes possible snapshots where or- and professional. fs 


Write for booklet “What Lens Shall I Buy?” de- 


scribing our complete line of anastigmat lenses 


BAUSCH & LOMBOPTICAL COMPANY 
689 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco London 


Leading American Makers of Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Telescopes, Photographic 
Lenses, Projectton Apparatus (Balopticons), Microscopes, Magnifiers, 
Automobile Lenses and other High-Grade Optical Products 
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HYPOCIDE 


(METEOR) 


Formerly called 


HYPO REMOVER 


ELIMINATES. HYPO 
IN THREE MINUTES 


Rinse the fixed negatives or prints for one min- 
ute and immerse in: HYPOCIDE one ounce, 
water two quarts for three minutes. Then wash 
for five minutes and put todry. No hypoor Hy- 
pocide will remain in the film. A four ounce 
bottle: at your dealer $.50, by post $.65 


JOHN G. MARSHALL 


1752 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The DREAMER’S 


Artists, Writers, Poets, 
Chalk Talkers and Art 
Students. 


Publishes CASH ART ASSIGN- 
MENTS, lessons, Articles, Criticisms, 
etc. Fine art plates in each issue. 
25c. a copy. $1.00 for five issues. 


40 ™ES™ 40 


Over 200 life drawings from the nude, a wonderful 
set in neat leatherette box, for $1.00, with magazine, 
$1.75. We have 6 sets of these plates, 40 in each, all 
different, art model poses, animals, birds, cartoon an- 
imals, Mucha Prints, etc., the 6 sets all for $5.00, with 
magazine, $5.50. Something new and the finest thing 
for artists and art students on the market. Order 
plates and magazine NOW, satisfaction guaranteed. 
You can't lose on this, but if you wish, 6 sets of plates 
will be sent C. O. D., privilege of examination. 


Write NOW! 


G. H. LOCKWOOD, xauamticomnictucan 


PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


The Secret of Exposure, edited by F. R. Fraprie. If 
exposure is correct, all other stepsin the making of a good 
negative are merely mechanical. This book discusses all 
the factors governing exposure, all the conditions under 
which it should be made, and gives full and explicit di- 
rections for obtaining correct exposure under all circum- 
stances. Complete exposure tables and speed lists of 
all plates on the American market are given, and the 

concludes with a clear discussion of exposure 
meters. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Beginners’ Troubles, edited by F. R. Fraprie. Ina 
sense this book is a manual of photography, for it gives in- 
numerable pointers for success in all the work involved in 
making a perfect negative and a satisfactory print. Its 
primary purpose is to point out possible causes for failure 
and to help the reader to avoid them. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 


How to Choose and Use a Lens, by F. R. Fraprie. 
Without being too theoretical, this book explains the 
reason for existence and the particular qualities of each 
type of lens now in use in photography. It tells exactly 
what each will do and how to use it to the best advantage. 
It tells how to test a lens and answers every ordinary 
question likely to occur to a photographer who desires 
to understand his lens. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


How to Make Prints in Color, edited by F. R. Fraprie. 
This book describes how to make prints in monochrome, 
in all possible colors except black; ¢. e., brown, green, blue, 
red, purple, and all the other practicable tints. It gives 
only workable formulas and all that tests have proved 
to be reliable. In addition it tells how to work the pro- 
cesses of true color photography now on the market, 
Autochrome and Paget. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


How to Make Enlargements. Edited by F. R. 
Fraprie. This practical manual goes very fully into en- 
larging on gas-light and bromide papers, describing the 


use of various illuminants, the construction of home-made 
apparatus of several ee the use of various forms of 
enlargers which may obtained commercially, and 
making and finishing enlarged prints. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 


How to Make Portraits. Edited by F. R. Fraprie. 
A complete description of the most successful methods of 
making portraits indoors and outdoors, with numerous 
diagrams showing positions of light, camera, and sitters. 
Contains full practical instructions for all stages of the 
work, from posing to finished prints. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 


How to Make Lanternslides, edited by Frank R. 
Fraprie. This volume starts with the negative, ex- 
plains the various methods of producing lanternslides, 
gives full details and formulas necessary to the different 
methods, describes the requirements of slides to be used 
for different purposes, takes up in minute detail the 
making of collodio-bromide and carbon slides, and con- 
cludes with the completion and after treatment of slides. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


The Elements of Photography, edited by F. R. Fra- 
prie. A complete elementary textbook of photography, 
explaining carefully the principles and methods of manip- 
ulation of all the ordinary processes of photography, 
simple enough for the absolute novice, yet complete 
enough to give new ideas to even the experienced. The 
British Journal of Photography calls it ‘‘the best elemen- 
tary manual yet written.’’ Cloth, $100; paper, 50 cents. 


Practical Retouching, edited by F. R. Fraprie. A 
complete guide to every method of retouching, according 
to the most approved practice of today, including the use 
of the retouching machine. Written from the knowl- 
edge of several experienced professionals, and combined 
into a book for the man who wants to learn retouching 
from the very beginning. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


American Photographic Publishing Co., 428 Newbury St., Boston 17, Mass. 
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The Juwe/ will meet the requirements of the most critical. 


Tue Ica Juwe/—a five by seven camera made by Ica. 
Observe 


extension. 
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Photographic Amusements 


By Walter E. Woodbury 

This interesting book, describing many novel, ingenious, amusing and ludicrous effects obtainable with 
the camera, has been out of print for several years, though previous to that time it had passed through many 
editions and was one of the most popular photographic books ever sold. We have just reprinted the book 
with the original text and a number of new sections. We can recommend it to all who desire to utilize their 
ingenuity in producing interesting pictures out of the beaten track. The contents are as follows: 

Introduction—The Mirror and the Camera—The Photo-anamorphosis— Statuette Por- 
traits—Magic Photographs—Spirit Photography—Photography for Household Decoration— 
Leaf Prints—To Make a Pen and Ink Sketch From a oe ee on Silk— 
Photographing a Catastrophe—Photographs on Various Fabrics—Silhouettes—How to Make 
a Photograph inside a Bottle—Photographing the Invisible—Photographs in any Color—The 


Disappearing Photograph—Freak Pictures with a Black Background—How to Copy Drawings 

—Sympathetic Photographs—Dry Plates that will Develop with Water—Caricature Photo- 

ape weeds—Stamp Portraits—Luminous Photographs—Floral Pho- 
ma 


tography—Distorted ges—Photographs Without Light—Electric Photographs—Magic 
Vignettes—A Simple Method of Enlarging—Moonlight Effects—Photographing Snow and 
Ice ee ee ee Ink Crystals—Pinhole Photography—Freak Pictures by Suc- 
cessive Exposures—Wide-Angle Studies—Conical Portraits—Making Direct Positives in the 
Camera—lInstantaneous Photography—Artificial Mirages by Photography—Photo-Chromo- 
scope—Composite Photography—Tele-Photo Pictures—Lightning Photographs—Photograph- 
ing Fireworks—Doubles—Double Exposures—Comical Portraits—The Two-headed Man— 
Duplicators and Triplicators—Pictures with Eyes which Open and Close—Photographic Book- 
plates—Landscapes and Groups on the Dining-room Table—Night Photography—Photo- 
graphs on Apples and Eggs. | 


128 pages, 114 illustrations, size 64 x 93. Bound in red cloth. Price $1.50. 
American Photographic Publishing Co., 428 Newbury St., Boston 17, Mass. 


PICTORIAL COMPOSITION IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


By ARTHUR HAMMOND, Associate Editor of American Photography 

The most important work on pictorial conrposition produced in recent years and the onl 
one yet projected which treats all of the well known principles of pictorial composition in sack 
a manner as to make them of primary utility to the photographer. The camera demands of 
its practitioners a somewhat different treatment of pictorial material from that required in the 
other graphic arts, and so this book will tell its readers how to see landscapes, figures, portraits, 
and other ordinary subjects of photography in the special way required to make well designed 
— photographs. The technique of photographic exposure, development and printing 
s nowhere lost sight of, and so the book will be far more useful to the photographer than any 
other manual on composition or art principles yet published. 


_ A detailed summary of the contents is as follows: 
Chapter I—Introductory—How pictorial photography has benefited by the energy and enthusiasm of 
technical and scientific experts—The need of sound technical knowledge and training. Composition—The 


mechanics of suggestion teaches economy in the use of tones—Teaches what and how to emphasize—Teaches | 


what and how to eliminate—Teaches appropriate action following a careful analysis of impressions—T he limi- 
tations in representation—What is a picture? 

Chapter II—Spacing—Lines—Horizontal—Vertical—Oblique—Variety of line—The triangle—Curved 
lines—T he S-shaped curve—The unseen line—Balance—Tones-T he characteristic quality of photography— Key. 

Chapter III—Mass—Notan—Breadth—Pictorial Balance—The uncorrected lens for pictorial work— 
Accent—Figures in landscape—Genre. 

Chapter IV—Linear perspective—The focal length of the lens and the point of view—Aerial perspective— 
The effect of atmosphere on the tones of the picture—Orthochromatic photography—When to use a color- 
sensitive plate—Full color-screen sometimes unnecessary. 

Chapter V—Simplicity—Sympathy—Restraint—The law of principality—Emphasis. 

Chapter VI—Line composition applied to figure studies—T he vertical line— Repetition of line—The curved 
line—The lost edge—The Triangle—The Rectangle—The S-shaped curve—The figure 8—The hands in por- 
traiture—The placing of the head in the picture space—Groups— The background. 

Chapter VII—Tones in portraiture— Roundness and solidity brought out by lighting—Ordinary lighting— 
Outdoor portraits—Home portraiture—Unusual lightings—The outfit for home portraiture. 

Chapter VIII—The definition of art-—The need for cultivated good taste—Picture-making largely instinc- 
tive—Landscape photography—Imagination—The selection of suitable conditions—The illusion of relief— 
The illusion of distance—The illusion of movement—Underexposure fatal to success—Night photography— 
Still-life and flower studies. 

Chapter IX—The technique of pictorial photography—Developers for negatives—lIntensification— Reduc- 
tion—Printing on platinum and other processes— Bromide enlarging—Mounting and framing—Retouching— 
Trimming 234 pages, 48 full page pictures Size 64x94. Bound in red cloth, Price $3 50. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 428 Newbury St., Boston 17, Mass. 
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Days that are “Short’’ in Actinic light demand plates 
that are ‘‘Long’’ in photographic qualities. 
HAMMER PLATES GIVE PLACE TO NONE 


In speed, reliability, detail and color-range they are un- 
excelled. 


Special brands for special needs. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) and Extra Fast (blue label) 
Plates for field and studio work and 
Hammer’s Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic 
Plates for color-values 


: ” HAMMER DRY PLATE CO > 
REG. TRADE MARK 


Send for Silage s little book, ‘‘A Short Talk on Negative eerie.” 
(10th edition) just off the press. 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE COMPANY 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI ST. “ ST. LOUIS, MO. 
159 WEST 22nd STREET - - = ~ - NEW YORK CITY 


METEOR 


FLASH POWDER 
OR FLASH CARTRIDGES 


Professionals and amateurs who have tried our powder say 
that it excels in actinic qualities, gives less smoke, ignites 
easier, keeps better and gives little report. We suggest that 
you try_albottle today. At your dealer. 


JOHN G. MARSHALL 
1752 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y 
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A Handy Volume of 264 Pages, Printed on Thin Paper, Flexibly Bound in Limp 
Boards for the Coat Pocket — Easy to Carry and Read. Answers More Questions 
and Contains More Information than Any Other Book of its Size and Price 


PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY; AS EASY AS ABC 


By R. Child Bayley Price, $1.50 


The most satisfying book ever written for beginners. Written from 20 years 
experience in answering the amateur’s questions. Takes nothing for granted. 

Explains every detail in simple language; practical and to the point, but non- 
technical. The plain facts clearly stated so that you understand them. 

A complete course of easy lessons covering the whole field of outdoor and indoor 
photography. Comprehensive but never tedious. Crisp, everyday commonsense. 

book you can read on the cars, on vacation, or at home. 
If you have a camera you need this book. 


NOTE THE RANGE OF ITS CROWDED CHAPTERS 


I—Introductory. II—Plate and Films. III and IV—How a Lens Works. V—Kinds 
of Lenses. VI—The Camera. VII—Apparatus and Materials. VIII—Different Kinds of 
Plates. IX—Loading the Camera. X—Fixed Focus Cameras. XI—Focusing. XII— 
Arrangement of the Subject. XIII—The Exposure Problem. XIV—Developing the Nega- 
tive. XV—Printing on Gaslight Papers. XVI—Self-Toning Papers. XVII—Trimming and 
Mounting. XVIII—Preparing Negatives for Printing. XIX—Defective Negatives. XX— 
Making up a Developer. XXI—Sulphide (Sepia) Toning. XXII—Home Portraiture. 
ricci Be oe. XAIV—Landscapes. XXV—Indoor Subjects. XXVI—Holiday Pho- 
tography. XXVII—Hot Weather Troubles. XXVIII—Enlarging. XXIX—Lantern Slides. 
XXX—Care of Apparatus and Materials. XXXI—Cleanliness. XXXII—What Not to 
Do. With a Full Index. 

Sold by Dealers Everywhere or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the American Sales Agents: 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 428 Newbury Street, Boston 


TENNANT AND WARD, 103 Park Avenue, New York 


In response to numerous requests for a book on pictorial landscape photography which 
shall express the highest modern developments in this popular phase of the art, we have re- 
printed with some changes and additions the series of papers under the title 


PICTORIAL LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY 


BY THE 


PHOTO PICTORIALISTS OF BUFFALO 


which were originally published serially in AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Here we have a series of essays produced by an earnest group of workers who have gone as 
farin the production of photographic landscapes on the grand scale as any workers in the 
world. These essays express completely their theory of the photography of landscape, their 
methods of work in the field, their technical equipment, the production of negatives and the 
paige, of finished prints from them. To them are added two chapters on gum-printing 
methods. 

The illustrations are 53 in number, illustrating their theories, and showing what the group 
has done in prectie in the production of pictorial landscapes. 

A list of the chapters follows: 

1. Pictorial Landscape Photography; Its Natureand Scope. 2. Some Notes on 
Equipment; Size; On Lenses; The Camera; A Useful Accessory. 3. On Field 
Tactics; Where and When; On the Spot; On Technique. 4. The Negative and its 
Enlargement. 5. Modification of the Negative. 6. Carbon and Other Printing 
Processes. 7. Carbon Printing; Preparation of the Transfer Paper; Sensitizing the 
_ Tissue; Printing; Development. 8. The Presentation of the Print. Appendix 
A. The Color of the Print. Appendix B. The Advantages of Small Groups of Work- 
ers. Appendix C. Multiple Gum Printing, by Paul Lewis Anderson. Appendix D. 
Gum-Bromide Printing, by William S. Davis. 

252 pages, size 71x10. Price, bound in red cloth, $3.50. 


American Photographic Publishing Co., Boston 17, Mass. 
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FAIRCHILD 
AERIAL: CAMERA: CORPORATION 
136 West 52%4 St.. NewYork 


Te.erzome CIRCLE 3750 


Made from 12,090 feet altitude, showing an 


area of more than 1,000 square miles. 


The NEW YORK WORLD called this the ‘‘most 
extraordinary camera shot ever made.”” 


AEROPHOTO DEPARTMENT October 9, 1922 


Mr. Harold M. Bennett, 
153 West 23rd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Photo Dept. 
My dear Mr Bennett: 


I am enclosing a photograph of New York City 
which we took a few days ago with one of our Fairchild 
Cameras equipped with a 12 inch Carl Zeiss Lens. For 
aerial photographic use we require the very finest 
definition, as our pictures are ful] of detail and in 
almost every case are enlarged from 5 x 7 to 30 x 40 
inches. We have found the Carl Zeiss Lens unexcelled 

for this work and are equipping all of our automatic 

cameras with Carl Zeiss Lenses. 


LYING at more than a mile 

altitude at eighty miles an 
hour, the aerial photographer can 
not afford to risk poor results. 
Weather conditions may not be 
favorable again for many weeks. 
The utmost in definition must be 
obtained. 


In obtaining enlargementd which will lose as 
| » little as possible in sharpness, we have found the 
| Carl Zeiss process lens of 30 cm. focus working at 
: F-9 to give the best results. We use this lens wide 
open ard after an enlargement has been made, retouched, 
then -opied on a small plate and enlarged again, it is 
4 almos. im,@ .fble to tell the copied enlargement from 
the origim—=; We do not know of a more severe test 
on a lens. 


Very truly yours, 


Sherman M. Fairchild 


Think it over,—if it’s good 
enough for Fairchild, a Carl Zeiss 
Lens must be the best for you. 


. FAIRCHILD AERIAL CAMERA CORPORATION 


SuP/SG. 
(1 enclosure) 


HAROLD M. BENNETT 
General Distributing Agents for Canada 
THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD. UsS, AGENT | 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Ottawa 153 West 23rd St New York 
PF °9 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 
rae AMATEUR 


A Remarkable Book of Correct Infor- 
mation and Helpful Suggestions. No 
need to “experiment” longer. It is 


both costly and discouraging. 


Make ALL Your 
PICTURES 
As Good As 
YOUR BEST ONES 


417 Pages—166 Illustrations 


Written so you can understand it. Informatidn, 
pleasure and profit from first page to last. Used 
as Supplementary Text at New York Insti- 
tute of Photography. 


PRICE, $3.50 
AT LEADING DEALERS 


or sent postpaid by 


FALK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 22, 145 West 36th Street, New York 


Amplify the Negative Zs 


A simple contact print conveys 
only a fragment of the full mes- #7 
a“ e to our senses. Why waste /B/@eor 
half your effort and cash pro- lal Z 
ducing negatives with , a 
fine detail born to be 
unseen? Theanswer 4 |} 
will be mailed on re- \ ° 
quest by 


Parallax Reflector Co, pa 


MIDLAND PARK (<2 
NEW JERSEY ~Gi sal 


HIGGINS’ 
Photo Mounter Paste 


The kind you are sure 
to use with continuous 
satisfaction. 

At Dealers Generally 


Chas. M. Higgins & Co. 


Manufacturers 


271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


anches 
Chicane, pa 


Get rid of what yeu I buy, sell and ex- 
de net need for | LENSES | change lenses and 
semething you need all ether 


Good Photographic & Motion Picture Apparatus Repsiine 


Let me quote you on anything wanted before closing your deal else- 
where—it will pay you! Proms ol Really Genuine Bargains constantly 
on hand and coming. . re and Moving Picture 


| Apparatus on weer Bg Plan. Catalog se 


RALPH J. GOLSEN 


1000 EXPERIMENTAL EXPOSURES 


will not give you as much information as the 


NO. 2 HARVEY EXPOSURE METER 
which costs Ee .00, including Book 40 on 
AUTOMATIC PLATE DEVELOPMENT 


MOTION PICTURE METER $2.00; your dealer or 


G. L. HARVEY, 105 S. Dearborn St., Chicage 


Second-Hand Lenses 


ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Werk just as well as new enes. Send fer eur Bargain List. 


HYATT’S PHOTO SUPPLY HOUSE 


Dept. L., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


- 1128 Argyle St., Chicago 


WRITES 


EARNING $35 TO $125 A WEEK 


An interesting illustrated booklet (free) on choosing a vocation, the 
exceptional opportunities photography offers you and how to avail 
yourself of these advantages. 


MOTION PICTURE—COMMERCIAL—PORTRAITURE 


Three to six months’ course. Practical?instruction. Modern equipment. Day 
or evening classes. Easy Terms. The School of Recognized Superiority. Call 
or write for CATALOG No. 78. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


BROOKLYN 
505 State Street 


CHICAGO 
630 South Wabash Avenue 


NEW YORK 
141 West 36th Street 


riumph! 


Ilex Paragon Anastigmat F: 4.5 


Our Latest ‘“Triumph’’ in Scientific Lens Construction 


This new series is a ‘‘Victory’’ for our Scientific Department which has 

spared neither time nor money to produce an F:4.5 Anastigmat Lens 

which now takes its place as the eee LENS of its type on the 
market. 


It was designed to meet the best possible corrections and properties of a 
perfect lens, and practical tests by photographic experts have proven 
that it renders absolute critical definition. Covers the plate for which 
it is listed sharply to the very edges at full aperture. A simple diffusion 
device enables one to produce those often desired soft focus effects. Pat- 
ents applied for on this lens. The brilliancy and equality of illumination 
will be a great surprise to all who examine the negatives and prints. 


AND DON’T FORGET! 
THE PROOF IS IN THE NEGATIVE! 


This new series accurately fitted to ILEX SHUTTERS or Barrels in ALL SIZES now ready for 
delivery. At your dealer — or particulars on request. 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Pioneers in the successful making and marketing of shutters with the revolutionizing 
wheel-retarder. 
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AN EXHAUSTIVE WORK ON AN IMPORTANT SUBJECT 


The continuous interest in photography in natural colors, and the want of a complete and comprehensive 
working manual on this subject, have led to the preparation of the book here announced, a thoroughly practica! 
work which gives little space to history and theory, but does contain practical working directions, . including 
every detail of formula and manipulation, for every process of natural color photography which has any claim 
to _—— utility or any theoretical importance. The author is a photographic research chemist of the 
widest experience in both Europe and America, author of ‘‘Wall’s Dictionary of Photography,” ‘The Car- 
bon Process,” etc., translator and co-author with Dr. E. K6nig of ‘‘Natural Color Photography,” one of the 
editors of Cassell’s ‘‘Cyclopedia of Photography,” etc., etc. The subjoined summary of the contents well 
shows the completeness and importance of the wor 


- PRACTICAL 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


By E. J. WALL, F. C. S., F. R. P. S. 


Chapter I. — The Spectrum — Color Formation. 
a Chapter II — The Sensitive Plates —- How to Prepare Them — How to Back them — Commercial 


Chapter III — Color Filters — Breaking up the Spectrum — Additive and Subtractive Filters — Hew 
to Make Filters — Commercial Filters — How to Cement Filters — Mounting and Using Filters. 

Chapter IV — The Dark Room — Safelights — How to Make them — Desensitizing Plates for Develop- 
ment in Bright Light — Developers and Development — Fixing and Washing. 

Chapter V — The Camera and Exposure — Construction of a Single-Exposure, Three-image Camera — 

— Exposures — Filter Ratios — Marking the Separation Negatives for Later Identification. 

Chapter VI — Subtractive Processes — Superim d Carbon Prints — Theory of Carbon Printing — 
Sensitizing the Tissues — Printing — Development — Transfer to Final Support in Superposition — Cement? 
ing — The Raydex Process. 

Chapter VII. — The Imbibition Process — Pinatype — How to Make the Printing Platee— Sensitising 
— Printing — Staining — Pulling the Images — Registration — Improving Imperfect Results. 

reer VIII — Relief Processes — The Positive — Bleaching — Staining and Printing — The Etching 
Process — The Negatives — Etching, Staining and Printing — Developed Relief Processes — Working Details 

Chapter IX — Mordanting and Toning Processes — The Diachrome Process — Manipulation — D 
and rn — The Copper Mordanting Process — The Vanadium Mordanting Process — The Chemical To 
Process — Combination of Processes. 

Chapter X — The Three-Color Gum-Bichromate Process — Treatment of the Paper — Preparing the 
Coating — Pigments — Coating the Paper — Exposure, Development and Recoating — Registration. 

Chapter XI — Three-Color Lantern Slides — Use of Celluloid Film — Making the Emulsion — Senst- 
tising — Printing — Staining — Pinatype Slides — Assembling. ; 

Chapter XII—Screen Plates — History — Theory — Separate and Combined Methods — The 
Compensating Filter — Position of the Film— How to Make the Filters — Flashlights and Aapropeene 
Filters — Exposure of the Screen Plates — Meters — Development — Desensitizing — Reversal of Dia ge 
— The Second Development — Intensification — Fixation and Drying — Varnishing — Artificial Light Work 
— Failures and Remedies — Exhibiting Screen Plates — Projection — Printing from Screen Plates — Filters 
and Manipulation — Mathematics of Necessary Distances — Stereoscopic Work with Screen Plates. 

Chapter XIII— The Bleach-Out Process — Fugitive Dyes— Preparation of Sensitive Material 
— Printing and Fixing. +25, 

Chapter XIV— The Lippmann Process or Interference Heliochromy — History — Theory — The 
Nature of Light — Interference Phenomena — Preparing the Sensitive Film — Sensitizing for Color — The 
Plateholder — Exposure — Development and Fixing — Viewing the Colors. 

Chapter XV — The Seebeck Process, or Photography with Silver Subchlorides — Another Laborategy 
Process — History — Making the Paper — Printing. 

Chapter XVI — The Diffraction Process — Diffraction Gratings — Making the Plates — Printing — 

ng — Reproduction. . 

Chapter XVII — The Prismatic Dispersion Process — Construction of Apparatus — Operations. 

Chapter XVIII — Two-color Processes, Bi-packs and Tri-packs — Discussion of Definition — Methods, 
Adjust ments and Operative Details — Kodachrome. 

Chapter XIX — Cinematography in Colors — History and Difficulties — Proposed Methods — Future 
Possibilities. 

The book is a substantial octavo, well bound in red cloth, illustrated with numerous diagrams. 


Bound in red cloth, price $3.00 


American Photographic Publishing Company 
428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
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MARSHALL’S 


PHOTO 
OIL-COLORS 


Transparent—Permanent 


At your dealer $3.75 
Direct by post in U.S.A. or Canada 
$4.00 - 
Also smaller sets 


Tint your photos in all the beautiful colorings of nature A a process so mar kd that 
even a novice can obtain good results. Brushes not required—simply use absorbent 
cotton. Run over outlines and and remove extra color. Apply heavy and rub down. 
Wipe all color off and start again if desired. Greater sp than any other process. 
For the professional or the amateur. 


METEOR PHOTO CHEMICALS 


JOHN G. MARSHALL, 1752 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Freeman Optical Divergence 
Determiner for Cameras 


Pat. in U. S. and Europe 


What is it? 


A scientific precision device, unique in design 
and finish, that insures distinctive advantage 
to Co-Workers in Photography, correct per- 
spective and spacing of the subject—just as 

ou want it. Free to select any viewpoint 
rom the waist to above the eye. The “EYE” 
isthe point chosen by artists or architects. 
AMATEURS GET WISE. 

The O. D. D. accurately defines the capacity 
of any camera, and it will change your good 
plate camera to a Superior Film Pack. The 
Pack can remain in place, the same as the roll 
film, until all exposures are made, WITHOUT 


CHANGE. 


Isn't it a surprise for this to be done, without using 
— poured glass EYE ST RAIN focusing or, that head 
o 


th? 

The O. D. D.is simple in use, assuring a far greater 
per cent. of well-taken pictures, with less expense, di- 
recting you WHEN and How to take good pictures 
in a way to make you know. 

Address for “Samples”’ of O. D. D. surprising effects; 


The A. Freeman Pictorial Photo & Mfg. Co. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


‘WELLCOME’ 
Photo Exposure 


Calculator, Handbook 


and Diary, 1923 


Tells correct exposure under 
any circumstance. Full of 
other valuable information 
for beginners and advanced 
workers. 


Plate Speeds and Develop- 
ment - Time Tables,  etc., 
revised to date. 


New plates and films added. 


Obtain your copy 

TO-DAY from your 

usual photo dealer 
BURROUGHS WELLCOME & Co. 


London (Eng.) 


New York: 18/20, East Forty-first St. 
Chicago: 23, North Franklin Street 
Montreal: zoz-rx0, Coristine Building 


Pho. 1144 All Rights Reserved 
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‘Best Camera value 
; ‘aa? So has more 
In America than one sat- 
isfied buyer expressed his opinion 
=. of this offer. e outfit consists 
of a brand new high grade camera 
which combines light weight and 
compactness with the advantages 
of the reflecting principle. The 
‘ lens is a splendid high speed an- 

= astigmat of standard make known 
the world over. 


BRAND NEW 


Buifish Jonrual of Photoaephy 


Published every Friday 


For nearly 70 years the B.J., as its 
readers call it, has been read by pro- 


fessional and commercial photograph- 

ers of all English-speaking countries. 

Its articles on the practical and busi- 
ness branches of portrait, commercial 

and press photography are the weekly 

counsel of thousands. 


ICA 
Reflex 


meg $G 7.50 


With Orix Anastigmat E:4.5 


High Speed Focal Plane Shutter, Reversible 
Back, Rising and Falling Front, Three Metal 
Plate Holders and Film Pack Adapter. 


Order now to avoid disappointment as quantity of cam- 
eras is limited. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


Ape CoHENS EXCHANGE 


113 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


Size of Picture 
34x43 


The terms of subscription throughout the 
United States are $5.25 per annum post 
free. Send your subscription to the office 
of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, or 
apply to them for a specimen copy. 


Geury Greenwood & Co., Ltd. 
Publishers 


24 Wellington Street, London, England 


VICTOR Portqbje 
HIGH-LIGHT LAMP. 


‘ A 
STUDIO NECESSITY 
A WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION 
Fog 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO.INC 
131 ‘- VICTOR BLDG. DAVENPORT, IOWA 


STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS 


M’f'd by Fred’k W. Keasbey, Merristown, N. J. 
Your dealer, or 


DUNN, THE LENS MAN, Sole Distributor 
22 East 30th St., New York 


Woodland 
Backgrounds 


MAKE BETTER PICTURES 


There is always a great demand 
for backgrounds the last two or 
three months before Christmas. 


The American Annual of Photography, 1922 


Filled with Interesting and Practical Information. More than Two 
Hundred Beautiful Pictures. 24 Supplements in Color. A Com- 
plete Photographic Formulary. The World’s Finest and Most Pop- 
ular Annual. Paper Covers, $1.75; Clothbound Edition, $2.50. 
Postage extra. Send for a free copy of our Monthly Magazine. 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc., 57 E. 9th St., N. Y. City 


( } Watkin’s Bee Meter 


Someone is usually disappoint- 
ed in not receiving their back- 
ground in time. 


Prepare for your Christmas 
trade now. 


Insures the user’s getting 
ACCURATE EXPOSURES 


Price only $2.00. The most famous 
meter made. Measures the light and 
insures success. Circulars on request. 
Ask your dealer. 


BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 


CHICAGO 


Woodland Background Studio 


140 Woodland Avenue Gardner, Mass. 
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i CHICAGO } 


’ 


Equipped with F:6.5 Taylor Hobson Cooke 


Anastigmat 


This combination of mechanical 
precision and optical perfection 
offers the discriminating the 
ideal Gift. It brings year-round 
pleasure not only to the recipient 
but to his family and friends. 


From Your Dealer 


BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 


Wholesale Distributors of Cooke Lenses 


“‘Heidoscop’”’ 
—" The up-to-date 


nce mame Stereo Reflex 
; Camera. Thelast 
word in construc- 
m@tion. All-Alumi- 
fienum. Especially 
fitted for Auto- 
chrome Work. 
Size: 4.5 x 10.7 
; cm. 
Lenses: Carl Zeiss, JenaTessar F: 4.5; precision 
shutter 1/300 sec. Rising front. Reflex finder with 
aperture F:3.2 and microscopic definition. 


Price: $250.00 


Including: Changing Magazine with 12 plain and 8 


‘autochrome Plate holders; Zeiss Ducar and Color 


Filters; Sole Leather Carrying Case. 


‘““Kawee” 


The thinnest Camera in 
the world for its size. A 
real pocket fitting Camera 
for 34x 4} (and 9x12 cm.) 
Filmpack. An entirely new 
idea in Camera Construc- 
tion. 

Rising Front. 

Fitted with all best 
known lenses. 


Price: $60.00 


With Schneider Xenar F: 
4.5in 1/300 sec. shutter. 


cK] app 0” 


Milady’s Camera. Sim- 
plest manipulation. Self- 
erecting front. All Alum- 
inum. Smartly finished in 
crocodile, alligator and 
seal skin. 


Size: 2} x 3} inch. 
Special Double Anastig- 


mat F:4.8 in 1/300 second 
shutter. Rising front. 


Price: $55.00 


Including Sole Leather 
Carrying Case. 


“Rollette’ 


With the outside meas- 
urement of a Vest Pocket 
Film Camera and a picture 
size of 2 x 3 inches (East- 
man Film). 

A work of precision. 

Focusing device. 

Fitted with all best 
known lenses. 


Price: $45.00 


With Helioplan F:5.4 in- 
cluding Carrying Case. 


- High class imported Cameras of all types, 


Motion Picture Cameras and Projectors. 
Liberal Discount to Dealers 


ARTHUR L. ERLANGER 


31 Union Square, New York 


Importer of Cameras, Optic and Scientific Instruments 
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Classified Advertisements 


Terms — Non-displayed advertisements under this head 5 cents 
per word. Heavy-faced type 8 cents per word. Count every 
word, number and initial, including heading and address. 
No advertisement less than $1.00. Cash must accompany 
order. Latest date, 9 a. m. Sth of month previous to date of 
publication. ‘ 

Warning — Do not send goods on approval to strangers unless 
you are sure that a deposit to the value has been made with 
“sor some other responsible person. Do not send money 
to strangers for goods without investigating their responsibility. 

s may be sent by lexpress C. O. D. with privilege of 
examination, without risk of loss on either side. The pub- 
lishers of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY cannot accept 
responsibility for loss when such elementary precautions are 
sot observed. 

SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO AMERICAN 

PHOTOGRAPHY, 428 Newbury St., BOSTON 17, MASS. 


CAMERAS AND SUPPLIES 


FOR SALE -— Premo 12 f:6.3 B. & L. Kodak anastigmat, 
shutter Optimo No.1, adapter, case, filter, copying lens, focus- 
ing panel, like new. Complete $45.00 Phone Lawndal 
1564 or address GEORGE KOSTKA, 2347 So. Ridgeway 
Ave., Chicago, III. 

WANTED — Stereo Tenax Dagor or verascope, Krauss- 
Zeiss in perfect condition, write prices,etc. GUSTAVE 


MONAT, 2356 Hutchinton Street, Montreal, Que., Canada. 


FOR SALE— Mentor folding Reflecting Camera, $125.00. 
Goerz Berlin miniature focal plane stereoscopic camera. 
$110.00. New focal plane miniature cameras folding to four 
by one inch, speeds to thousandth, $350.00. Mentor Stereo 
Reflex Zeiss lenses, $130.00. FROHOCK, 7 Moorestown, N.J. 


FOR SALE — 1A Autographic Kodak Special, Kodak 
anastigmat f:6.3 in Ilex Acme. New $35.00. 1A Hall 
Mirror Reflex, focal plane shutter, f:6 lens, good condition, 
peraue $17.50. HOWARD HITE, 116 Genesee, Lansing, 

ich. 

FOR SALE — Ansco Speedex No. 3 with Ansco f:4.5 lens. 
Used for 12 exposures. $34.00. WEED, P. O. Box 1331, 
New Haven, Conn. 

FOR SALE — Northern light, nearly new, camera stand, 
backgrounds, display case. Price reasonable. FRANK 


SWETT, 75 Warren Ave., Boston, Mass. 
FOR SALE — 4 x 5 Hall Mirror Reflex. 6-inch Goerz 


Dagor in focusing mount, double plate holder: 64 x 8} Poco 
View with 63x 8} R.R.lens, 2 double plate holders; focusing 
cloth, number 3 Crown tripod... The whole lot for only 
$45.00. CHESTER YOES, Emory University, Ga. 


FOR SALE — Rare bargain new 3 A Graflex carrying 
case, f:4.5lens. Cost $161.00. Willsellfor $100.00. Write 
atonce. A.W. VEALE, 193 Warner St., Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE — Buy a camera for Xmas. We have them 
and the extras. Write for prices. GERALD WALDS MITH 
PHOTO COMPANY, Metamora, III. 


FOR SALE — No. 1 Kodak Special with B. & L. f:4.5 and 
Wolfe soft focusattachment. Verylittleused. Home-made 
enlarger. Other accessories. All bargains. Write quick. 
FRANK KING, 3101 Clinton St., Bellaire, Ohio. 


WE CAN PAY you the highest price for your camera or 
lens. Furnish us with the best description you possibly can 
and you will receive a cash or trade offer immediately. 
If you prefer, you can send your goods subject to our inspec- 
tion and if our offer is unsatisfactory we will return your 
merchandise promptly, at your expense. CENTRAL CAM- 


ERA CO., 124 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


WE BUY, sell, exchange, cameras, lenses, binoculars; 
firearms taken in trade, spot cash paid for good equipment. 
NATIONAL CAMERA EXCHANGE, 204Washington Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


, EVERY PLEADWELLSUPERFINE ENLARGEMENT 

is built up into a most pleasing picture — quality, detail and 

gradation in every print. The appearance and finish de- 

notes that care and skill were required inits making. Prices 

reasonable for high quality work. Attractive rates to ama- 

tom Srlshery- PLEADWELL ENLARGING STUDIO, 
e, Pa. 


MAKE MONEY with your camera. 
Markets enormous. Write today. F. 
Box, 967, Los Angeles, California. 


RETOUCHING — Enlarging, developing, printing, in- 


We show you how. 
LANCASTER, 
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tensifying, reducing, copying, photos tinted in colors. Twelve 
11x14 inches enlargements made from one or twelve different 
negatives, all for the price of $7.00. Work is finished to 
please you. Price is within reach of everyone’s pocketbook. 
Consult me before having work done elsewhere. Always 
open, day or night, one order or a thousand orders make no 
difference to me. AUGUSTUS PHOTO SERVICE, 2940 
Scranton Road, Cleveland,’ Ohio. 

FOR SALE—PHOTOGRAPHISCHER NOTIZ-KALEN- 
DER, 1922. Anexcellent collection of formulas in German. 
Price $1.00. AMERICAN PHOTOG RAPHIC PUBLISH- 
ING COMPANY, 428 Newbury St., Boston 17, Mass. 

FORSALE— Completeset of Photo Miniatures, Nos. 1 to 
181. Price $60.00. AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PUBLISHING CO., 428 Newbury St., Boston 17, Mass. 

FOR SALE — Dixon’s White Pencils for marking dark 
mounts, 10 cents each AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC 
pecs pei COMPANY, 428 Newbury St., Boston 17, 

ass. 

ONE DOLLAR SPECIAL — Enlargements 8 x 10, hand 
colored, mounted in beautiful carved gilded frame and glass. 
Expert workmanship. Send your negative now. SCHARF 
PHOTO COMPANY, Times Building, New York City. 

CAMERA MEN learn a new and novel process that gets 
pleasing results, reduces expenses and saves time. Sample 
photo and particulars 5 cents. KOCH’S STUDIO, Coll- 
*bran, Colo. 

WAR PHOTOGRAPHS and War relics. Actual battle- 
scenes. World War, air, land, sea. Large,clear. 100 differ- 
ent scenes $2.75. Sample set 14 views 30c. Profusely illus- 
trated. War relic catalogue 25 cents. LIEUT. WELSCH, 
2117 Regent Place, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Cash From 
Your Camera 


Edited by 


FRANK R. FRAPRIE, S. M., F. R. P. S. 
Editor of American. Photography 


The only book on marketing photographs 
now in print. Full instructions on prepar- 
ing prints for market, with much informa- 
tion as to the various classes of buyers and 
the kind of material they want. An au- 


thentic and detailed list of the wants of all 


important picture buyers in the United 
States at the present time. A verified list 
of several hundred firms listed elsewhere as 
buyers of photographs who are no longer in 
the market. This is a: great postage and 
timesaver. Everyone who desires to make 
a little money from his photography should 
have this book. 


BOUND IN PAPER; PRICE $1.00 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


REMOVAL SALE 


Everything must be sold. Kodaks, Graflex, 
Imported Cameras and Lenses. Seltona 
Paper in gross lots, 25% discount. 


J. L. LEWIS, 522 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 
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The Gevaert Photo-Products Co. 


Antwerp, BELGIUM 


Main GEVAERT Factories, Antwerp, BELGIUM 


Branch Houses and Depots: 
Paris—Strasbourg—London—Torino—Milano—Napoli—Berlin—Vienna — The Hague— 
Barcelona—Basel—Copenhagen—Stcckholm—Buenos Aires—Rio de 
Janeiro—Montevideo—Moscow—Bandoeng (East Indies) 


The attention of the American Photographic Trade is directed to the fact that we 
have been appointed Sole Distributor in the United States for 


THE GEVAERT PHOTO-PRODUCTS CO., of ANTWERP, Belgium 
leading European Manufacturer. of quality Photographic Plates and Papers. 


The Gevaert Photo-Products Co. has been specializing in the manufacture 
of sensitized photographic materials for over a quarter of a century, and has established an 
enviable reputation for quality, based chiefly on the high perfection and uniformity 
of the Gevaert emulsions. 


We confidently trust the Gevaert products will receive an enthusiastic adoption on 
the part of the American public. 


Descriptive Price-List of Gevaert Photographic Plates and Papers, in which our 
patrons will find a special product for every specific need, has been issued. A 
copy will be sent on application. 


THE GEVAERT COMPANY OF AMERICA, Inc. 
117 West 46th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Child in Art and Nature 


By Adolphe Armand Braun 


DNTAINING useful and interesting chapters on anatomy, development, and 

expression. A reasoned lesson on drawing children from memory. An article by 
Marcus Adams, F.R.P.S.: Child Pictures by Camera and over 300 illustrations. 
Size 9 x 114, attractively bound in blue art canvas, decorated in gold. Price $10.00. 


Mr. A. A. Braun, in his present work, has success- 
fully endeavored to compile a reference book of studies 
and memoranda for artists and child-lovers of every kind. 
This book is uniform in style with the same author’s 
“The Hieroglyphic Method of Life Drawing,” which 
has proved highly successful in providing a unique col- 
lection of studies of the Human Pare. 


The {book contains a remarkable series of various 
child poses nude and draped, and of facial expressions 
and action studies. 


In addition, there are plates devoted to the anatomi- 
cal proportions and development, and the text contains 
able essays on the anatomy and expressions of the child, 
and.a concise treatise on drawing the child from memory, 
as well asa discussion on ‘‘Child Pictures by Camera,” 
contributed by Mr. Marcus Adams, F.R.P.S. 


In the selection ‘‘Child in Art” Mr. Braun has 
brought together an important series of reproductions of 
this work by the great masters. In the section ‘The 
Child in Religious Art”’ there are paintings of the Virgin 
and Child, and Holy Family, by such great artists as 


Michelangelo, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Raphael, Botticelli, . : 
Murillo, and others. 


Another section is de- 
voted to cupids and cher- 
ubs, beloved of the old 
masters. 


The section ‘‘Child in 
Nature’ has a fine series of 
nude infants, and larger 
children of both sexes in 
attitudes of repose and 
action. 


The book concludes 
with a series of illustrations 
showing the employment 
of child forms in modern 
art, in which posters, sket- 
ches, comic drawings and 
book illustrations empha- 
size the fascination of the 
subject. 


American Photographic Publishing Company 


428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
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(ontefa Nete! 


New and popular priced 
models now available. 
The same exquisite per- 
fection of design and fin- 
ish for which Contessa- 
Nettel is famous. 


PICCOLETTE ; pide 
1§ x 23 Meniscus Achromatic Lens, $8.00 sity ete ak 
Nettar Anastigmat, F:6.8, $11.50 Periscope Aplanat,; $10.00 


Citonar Anastigmat, F:6.3, 20.00 Conastigmat, F:6.8, 12.50 


G. GENNERT 


: Sole Distributor | 
New York ' Chicago Los. Angeles Seattle 


Complete catalog of Contessa-Nettel Cameras now ready. Drop us a card and get your copy. 


aera 
HOUSH 
ALBUM 


For CHRISTMAS 


Kone, 7 x 11, $2.09 


High-Grade Imitation Leather, Olive Green, hand decorated 
by a real artist in soft dull tones in oil. Durable as well as 
dainty. 


Fitted with fifty black fiexible leaves, with room to expand and 
Housh patented loose leaf pocket for unmounted prints. 


Size 7x 11, $2.00 —8 x 11, $2.25 — 9 x 12, $2.75 — 9x 14, $3.00 


Sent by post on receipt of price. (New Catalog now ready) 


THE HOUSH COMPANY 


Album Makers 7-17 E. Concord St. Boston, Mass. 
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GRAF SUPER LENSES 


‘THE GRAF VARIABLE 
F/3.8—F/4.5 
THE ULTIMATE LENS 
FOR PICTORIALISTS 


Diffusion adjustable. Does not de- 
pend upon diaphragm. Sharp or soft 
at full opening. 


NO HALO 


Made for Motion Picture Cameras 
Send for information concerning compe- 


tition closing December Ist. 


GRAF OPTICAL CO., South Bend, Ind. 


EUGENE HUTCHINSON 


410 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York Office: JOHN WALLACE GILLIES 


80 W. 40TH ST. NEW YORK 


GRAF SUPER LENSES 


A LEWIS SPECIAL 
“KLAPPO” 


24x3\% 


New Sport Model Camera, Anastigmat 
Lens F:4.8, Compur Shutter 


Ss55.00 
J. L. LEWIS, 522 6th Ave., N. Y. 


Illustrated Guide and Descriptions 
of Photographic Inter-Lens 
Shutters with Directions 
for Cleaning and 
Repairing. 

By WILLIAM O. HAMMER 
The Only Work tn Print on Repairing Shutters 

Shows working parts of all makes three times their 
natural size, with full instructions for renewing po 


assembli Indispensable to every 
repairer. ice, $1.50 postpaid. 


American Photographic Publishing Co. 


428 Newbury St., Boston 17, Mass. 


The Simplest and Most Practical Course of Instruction in 
Retouching, Finishing and Coloring Methods 
90 pages, with 16 plates; 6 x 9 in., postfree, $2.50 


The Art of Retouching Negatives 


and Finishing and Coloring Photographs 


By ROBERT JOHNSON 


Tenth Edition. Completel 
Profusely Illustrated by T. 


Rewritten, Enlarged and 
- Bruceand A. Braithwaite 


Johnson’s Retouching has for many years held its place as the authoritative 


handbook on its subject. 


This new edition retains every practical feature of the 


original edition, with many additions by the two leading experts in this field. 
BRIEF CONTENTS: 


Material for Negative Retouching. Position of Desk. Sharpening Pencils. “Applying eee etc. gee 


PartI. Negative Retouching. 


and ‘‘Negafake’’ Work. 


Position at Desk. Correct Holding of Pencil. Best Touch for Beginners. 
Aim at. Varnishing. Double-Working. Modelling. General 


marks on Modelling. Hair and Dress. Fo- 


liage and Grass, Snow, Clouds and Water, Animals, Spotting, Stumping, Blocking Out, etc. 


Part II. Finishing and Coloring Enlargements. 
Working-up Enlargements in Monochrome. Powder Work. Cloudy Backgrounds. bis wg a Brush Work. 


Treating the Hair, Eyes, etc. Small Work. Sketch Portraite. Using the Aerograph 
ing in Water- Colours. Finishing in Oil-Colours, etc. 


Work. Work- 


SENT [POSTFREE ON RECEIPT OF PRICE!BY 


American Photographic Publishing Co., 428 Newbury St., Boston 
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Ty ee a 


Mount Photographs Fat | 


12—6x1 inch Tubes in display box, $3.00 
Sample tube by mail, 26 cents 


Spreaders, 60 cents a dozen 


HEN mounting photographs use 
the “Nobuc spreader instead of 


the fingers and you will get bet- 

ter results. Why? Because the sur- 

face can be covered before Nobuc dries. 

There is nothing in Nobuc to warp, 

cockle, buckle or injure a photographic 
print. 


~ 2. HOUSH ALBUM 


And stick your pictures in it with NOBUC 


THE HOUSH CO., ‘soston'"Wiss: 


INTERNATIONAL 
Photographic 
Arts & Crafts 


EXPOSITION 


Grand Central Palace = New York City 


April 21 to 28, 1923 


(Inclusive) 


Contests 


Awards of merit—for Amateurs and 
Professionals — with co-operation of 
the Camera Clubs and other organi- 
zations. 


Live Dealers 


Should begin now to plan their trip 
to New York for the “Big Show.” 


Positively 


It will be the biggest affair of its kind 
ever held. Those who exhibited in 
the 1916 show have taken anywhere 
from five to ten times more space in 
this one. This means the exhibits 
will be far more interesting and in- 
structivel 


New Lines 


Many surprises will be sprung in the 
foreign exhibits. 


National Exposition Co. 


(Incorporated) 
HOTEL McALPIN, NEW YORK CITY 


Telephones Pennsylvania 5700 Executive Committee Offices 


Extensions 332 and 334 Rooms 332 and 334 
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By arrangement with Tennant & Ward, we 
have taken over the American agency for 


Photograms of the Year 1922 


EDITED BY F. J. MORTIMER 


The International Annual of Pictorial Photography 


This volume will contain upwards of one hundred fine reproductions of the 


BESTgPICTURES OF THE YEAR 


from the London Salon, the exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society, the principal 
American and foreign shows of 1922 and selected examples from American, British, 
French, Italian, Belgian, Canadian, Australasian, Scandinavian and J japEnene workers. 


Also interesting reports of 


The Progress of Pictorial Photography Here and Kiresd: 
written by prominent pictorialists of different countries forming 


A complete record of the best pictorial photography of the year and a treasury of ees 
tion to all who follow picture making with the camera. 


2x11 inches Strong Paper Covers $2.50 Postfree Clothbound $3.50 Postfree 


The book will be published i in London in December, and should be ready for distribution in . | 


the United States early in January. The importation order is already practically covered by ad- 


vance orders from dealers, and, by past precedent, those who do not assure themselves of a copy — 


by placing an advance order, may find it difficult to'secure one. Orders with remittance may 
sent to any of the dealers mentioned below, or to the American Agents. Many other photographic 
dealers will have small supplies, and any photographic dealer can get a copy of the book for you. 
But, to be sure, order at once 

The following dealers Hoek PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR 1922 and other photographic 
books in substantial quantities. 


BALTIMORE Atlantic Photo Sup. Co. NEWARK E. G. toenia® s Sons 
J. Sussman Co. NEW HAVEN Fritz & Hawley Co. 
BOSTON . Pinkham & Smith Co. NEW YORK Brentano’s 
Robey-French Co. Abe Cohen’s Exchange 
BUFFALO Buffalo Photo Materials Co. W. C. Cullen 
CANTON, O. Roth & Hug Co. Herbert & Huesgen Co. 
CHICAGO | Bass Camera Co. eh J. L. Lewis 
Central Camera Co. Geo. Murphy, Inc. . 
Sweet, Wallach & Co. od -New York Camera Exchange — 
-CLEVELAND The Dodd Co. Schoenig & Co. 
Fowler & Slater Co. Tennant & Ward 
COLUMBUS Capitol Camera Co. Willoughby Corporation 
DENVER Ossen Photo Supply Co. PHILADELPHIA John Haworth Co. 
DETROIT L. Black Co. John Wanamaker 
Detroit Camera Shop PITTSBURG W. S. Bell & Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS The Camera Shop PORTLAND, ORE. Pike & O’Neil Co. 
HONOLULU Honolulu Photo Sup. Co. SAN FRANCISCO Hirsch & Kaye 
INDIANAPOLIS H. Lieber Co. Howland & Dewey Co. 
Gus Habich Co. SEATTLE Lowman & Hanford Co. 


KANSAS CITY Kansas City Photo Supply Co. 
LOS ANGELES C. W. Courtney Co. WOLFEBORO,N.H. Photo-Era Magazine 
Howland & Dewey Co. WORCESTER J.C. Freeman Co. 


American Agents: 


AMERICAN FHOTOGRAFHIG PUBLISHING CO. 


428 Newbury Street Boston 17, Mass.. 
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The American Annual of Pbatberaphy 
1923 


HE World’s Finest and Most Popular Photographic Annual. Full 
of Interesting and Practical Information. More than 200 Beautiful 
Pictures. 24 Supplements in Color. A Complete Photographic 
Formulary. The Best of All The Annuals. Paper Cover, $1.75. Cloth- 


bound Edition, $2.50. Postage Extra. : 
Whi, 


Ye 
se 


Autotype Carbon Tissues 


GEORGE MURPHY. Inc. 
$7 BAST NINTH STREET. NEW YORR 
sour 


J 
IY ee ee IMPORTANT TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRA- AUTOTYPE. 
PHERS. Trial Sets of Carbon Printing Materials. 
_ _ Inorder to combat the erroneous notion, somewhat prevalent amongst Amateur Photographers, that 
a trial of the Carbon Process necessarily entails the expenditure of a considerable sum on costly apparatus, 
the Autotype Company have decided to introduce cheap trial sets of the absolutely essential materials, par- 


ticulars of which are appended. 
, PRICES OF TRIAL SETS | 
Outfit No, ebucit bwosil Wo yd alee pak. 2 20 os... ee 1 ad ol ote $3.00 Postpaid 


Outfit Complete for5x7..... gases ivswtivtidosdA . i: : )....ctbwelti Ho. 4d een teablee dd 8.00. Postpaid 
Outfit fonB eb s), uc. aabde weiesd de.gaiieM .).. Seow EBL ed veeae Lh pode E helen 11.50 Postpaid 


Wynne’s Infallible Hunter Meter 


The Wynne’s Infallible Hunter Meter has been specially de- 
signed to attain the maximum of simplicity, convenience and effici- 
ency, with a minimum of diameter, and thickness of case—the case 
; being only one-quarter of an inch in thickness. It is beautifully 
made in the best Solid Nickel and opens automatically by pressure of the small knob on the pendant. 

When ordering, please specify which style of scale is desired. 


Hunter Meteo? 4 =... 26 eT . cceweves $3.50 Autochrome Scale and Instruction Book, $ .50 


New Introduction: “Elephant” Brand Photo 


Papers CELLOFIX (Self Toning Paper) — A new printing-out self 

toning paper on imported stock. Rich tones — wonderful 
selection of colors and surfaces. Tones in salt and hypo. Permanent results. Made 
in the following grades: White Matt Rough, Cream Matt Rough, White Matt, White 
Glossy, Cream Matt Smooth, Cream Fabric, Matt Art Tinted Orange, Cream, Blue, 
Green, Assorted (4 colors.) 

BROMIDE PAPER — An enlarging paper with contact quality, producing rich velvety shadows 
ean es gradation up to the high-lights. A wide range of surfaces to select from. In single and double 
weights. 

SIDI PAPER — A developing-out paper that will meet all the requirements of the amateur finisher 
and commercial photographer. It possesses fine gradation, extreme latitude, brilliancy, uniformity in speed, 
and has unsurpassed lasting qualities. Supplied in two degrees of contrast. A surface to meet all needs. 


PROOF PAPER — Nothing the market affords compares with this Proof Paper. Write for price list. — 


SEND FOR FREE COPY OF “SNAP SHOTS”’ OUR MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


GEORGE MURPHY, INC. 
57 EAST NINTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Developing, Printing, Copying, Enlarging 
Everything Photographic 
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“As Fascinating as a Novel” 


Two hundred and sixty beautifully printed pages, on featherweight paper, 54 by 83 in size, well bound and 
decorated in orange and black cloth, with a dozen remarkable full-page plates, Postfree, $2.00. 


THE BARNET BOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


After being out of print for many years because of the war, this famous textbook has been re-issued in a new 
edition. With the exception of the article on Pictorial Photography, the entire contents have been specially written 
for this edition by world-famous authorities, so that even possessors of previous editions should have the book for 
their photographicl ibraries 

The well-known photographic writer, Professor E. J.Wall, says in reviewing the book in American Photography: 
“A readable, reliable textbook, which is not overloaded with formulas, among which the beginner is so apt to flounder 
and go astray; but thoroughly proved instructions are offered that will be useful alike to the beginner and to the 
more advanced student. . . The book. 


practical lessons.” 


The Contents: 
Negative Making, by W. L. F. Wastell 


Orthochromatic Plates and Filters, by G. T. Harris 
High-Speed Photography, by Aye Abrahams 


Reflex Camera Work, by G. rown 
Printing on Gaslight Papers, by C. H. Hewitt 


P. O. P. and Self-Toning Paper, by H. W. Bennett 


. can be thoroughly recommended for its sound, common-sense, 


Bromide Printing and Toning, by C. W, Somerville 
Bromide Enlargements, by F. J. Mortimer — 
Pictorial Photography, by A. Horsley Hinton 

Home Portraiture, by W Harold House 
Architectural Photography, by Ernest Marriage 
Making of Lantern Slides by James Shaw 


Introduction to Bromoil, by J. A. Sinclair 


| Sent postfree on receipt of price by 
American Photographic Publishing Co. 428 Newbury St., Boston 17, Mass. 


The DICTIONARY of PHOTOGRAPHY 
and REFERENCE BOOK for AMATEUR 
and PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


by 
E. J. WALL F.C. S. F. R. P.S. 


With special articles, additional matter, and re- 
visions by Thos. Bolas, F. 1. C.,F.C.S.; F. J. Morti- 
mer, F.R. P. S.; T. Thorne Baker, F.C.S , F.R.P.S.; 

. Martin Duncan, F. R. P. S; F.C. Lambert, 
M.A., F.R.P.S.; A.H. Blake, M. A.; C.H. Hewitt, 
F. R. P. S.; A. J. Newton; W. Ethelbert Henry,C. E. 


Tenth Edition — Greatly Enlarged 
Edited by 
F, J. Mortimer F. R. P. S. 
Art Editor of “The Amateur Photographer and 
| ‘ Photography” 


This invaluable book of reference contains within 
a single cover, duly alphabeted by subject, all the 
facts of photography which have any practical utility 
at the present day, together with chemical, physical 
and optical details, tables, formulas, recipes, and 
practical information of the widest variety, needed 
by the amateur and professional photographer, the 
photo-engraver, and every seeker for information 
in the photographic field. 

Nearly 800 pages well bound in red cloth, $5.00 
postpaid. 


American Photographic Publishing Co. 
428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


Volume XXV 


PENROSE’S 
ANNUAL 


The Process Year Book a Review of the Graphic 


Edited by William Gamble 


A Progressive Record of Art and Technique in 
Modern Methods of Reproduction, Process Engrav- 
ing, Printing and Allied Industries. Profusely 
Illustrated with Fine Examples of New and Inter- 
esting Processes, Color Plates, etc. A Treasury of 
Useful Information Suggestion and _ Inspiration 
Indispensable to All Workers in the Graphic Arts. 

A beautiful example of bookmaking. printed in 
the highest style of modern typography on special 
paper, and finely bound in charmingly decorated 
cloth, with a wealth of illustrations, in monochrome 
and color, printed by a great variety of typographic, 
lithographic and intaglio processes, attractively 
setting forth the skill of the best engraving and print- 
ing firms of England. 

A limited mmportation only Price $4.00 postpaid 
Ready in January 


American Photographic Publishing Co. 
428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
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Smith Soft 


Focus Lenses 


SYNTHETIC f:5 


— for Landscapes 


VISUAL QUALITY f:4.5 


— for Portraiture 


WOLFE ARTISTIC 
— for Diffusing 


Send for circular 


New Catalogue in course of preparation 


Pinkham & Smith Company 
292-294 Boylston St. 13 Bromfield St. 
Boston, Mass. 


MERIDE 


INTENSIFIER 
(METEOR) 


Will give greater intensification than 
any other on the market. 


ELIMINATION OF HYPO, BLEACHING 
OR REDEVELOPING UNNECESSARY 


Simply rinse the fixed negatives several 

- seconds, and immerse in the solution. Ten 
seconds is often sufficient. Then wash 
thoroughly same as after fixing. 


At dealers $.20, by post $.28 


DEPT. A 


JOHN G. MARSHALL 
1752 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE LARGEST 


AND MOST COMPREHENSIVE 


CATALOGUE 


EVER OFFERED TO 


CAMERA ENTHUSIASTS 


Your copy is ready. Send in your name 
and address, right now, while you have 
this notice before you. 


CAMERAS—KODAKS—LENSES 
AND SUPPLIES 


of every description are listed in this 
catalogue, at the very lowest possible 
prices. 


EVERY ITEM GUARANTEED | 


Besides, you have the privilege of testing 
what you purchase, 10 days. After 
which time, if unsatisfactory, you can 
return and we will refund in full. 


REMEMBER TOO:— 
that we PREPAY 'TRANSPORTA- 
TION on all orders calling for new 
Cameras, Kodaks, or Lenses, excluding 
View outfits, and supplies. 


WE HAVE HUNDREDS OF 


unsolicited testimonials from customers 
who are pleased with our service as well 
as merchandise. We can do likewise 
for you. 


WE BUY OR TRADE OUTFITS 


Perhaps you have one you wish to trade 
or sell. Send in a complete description 
of it, and we will make you the very best 
offer in cash or trade. 


ASK FOR OUR SPECIAL BOOK 


of used BARGAINS 
issued free on request. 


Central Camera Co. 


Dept. A-58, South Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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This Camera ts C omplete 


Pleasing composition often requires special equipment— 
reversible back, focusing panel, swing bed, rising and falling 
front. All these features are found on the Premo No.g 

The Planatograph lens is convertible. Although the com- 
plete lens will do copying to almost full size, it is often 
desirable to use a single element, thus doubling the focal 
length; a valuable advantage in landscape work, for example. 


4x5 34X52 5X7 
Premo No. g, with Planatograph 


lens, Kodak Ball Bearing shut- 
ter, Case and Holder $40 $40 $50 


Other equipments for this Camera are described and 
listed in the Premo catalog, free by mail or at dealers’. 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
Rochester Optical Department ROCTILG | rk, N.Y. 
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The Little Prodigy of the Graflex Family 


Revolving Back 
Graflex Junior 


Pictures 
y iy >. Ga t+ 


R. B. Junior is small, indeed, but it has the equipment of 
its bigger brothers—the same reflecting mirror, focal plane 
shutter and high speed lens, 

The light-tight, smooth-acting revolving back is an 
added advantage. This camera remains in normal position 
when photographing vertical subjects. 

Cut film, plates, film packs and roll film can be used in 
the proper attachments, all of which have dark slides so 
that they may be interchanged between exposures. 


Price, including Kodak Anastigmat lens f. 4. 5, 
of 614 inch focus, $111.00. 


Graflex catalog free by mail or at dealers’. 


= 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Folmer &8 Schwing Department Rochester, N. Y. 
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To add interest and improve results 


in indoor photography 


Kodak 
Portrait 


Attachment 


Kodak 
Metal 
Tripods 


Price $2.75 up 


Especially compact and 
light when folded—rigid 
and strong when opened. 
The telescoping legs are of 
nickeled brass and upper 
section is finished in black 
enamel. Ideal for every 
amateur use. 


Carrying Cases, $2.70 and $3.15 


For head and shoulder por- 
traits in true perspective 
and accurate focus. Adapt- 
ed for all kinds of ‘close 
up’ work. It slips over the 
lens without altering the 
exposure or operation of 
the camera. 


Price $.75 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N.Y., The Kodak City 


At your Kodak Dealer’s 
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A new model Kodak—and just in time for Christmas 


No. 1 Pocke: Kodak 


Series II 


with Kodak Anastigmat Lens Br 767 


(FOCUSING MODEL) 


Price $20 
Pictures 214 x 314 


W HILE the famous, sharp- 

cutting Kodak Anastigmat 
lens f.7.7, with shutter speed con- 
trols of 1/25, 1/50 and 1/100 of 
a second as well as time and bulb 
action, immediately gives this 
camera photographic prestige, the No. 1 Pocket Kodak, Series II, 
has other distinctive features. 


The self-erecting front makes it a quick-action Kodak—the lens. 


automatically snaps in position as the camera bed is dropped. 


The focusing device puts the correct focus at 
your finger tips. Instead of the familiar scale on 
the camera bed, the focus is secured by a slight 
turn of the lens flange and exact focus is thus 
established from 5 feet to Ioo. 


Autographic, of course, with the new design, 
counter-sunk slot; well-made and handsomely 


finished. 


Everybody likes pictures — and here’ s 


an tdeal camera 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. The Kodak City 
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One of the practical features of the 

saat ~ Kodak 
Auto-Focus 

Enlarger 


To enlarge the dimensions of the 
negative the desired number of 
times, you have only to set the 
camera according to the scale on 


the back of the upright standard. 


Insert the negative, adjust the 

paper, turn down the exposure 
lever for the required time and 

Closeupoi the enlargement is made. The 

camera show- 4 : 

ing auto-focus foCus is adjusted for you by the 


mechanism automatic focusing mechanism. 
and enlarging 


scale. The enlarger takes either plate or 
film negatives up to 4 x 6 inches 
and makes prints on Bromide paper up to 14 x 21 inches. 


Kodak Auto-Focus Enlarger, complete with Kodak 
Anastigmat lens, negative holder, paper holder, set 
of flexible metal masks in six sizes and electric cord 
and plug, but without the 60 watt Mazda lamp for 
TS Ee Sn at ee ae RE Ge he eo: 
Diffusing disc for soft focus effects . . . 1.00 


Prices include the Excise Tax 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. The Kodak City 
At your Kodak Dealer’s 
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‘» 


_ The Kodak 
Amateur 
Calendar 


oS ae 
An attractive gift 
with a personal touch 


ieee of the mutual interest of the snapshots you 
put in them, the Kodak Amateur Calendars are ideal for 
holiday giving. Their conservative, yet attractive appearance, 
makes them appropriate for the writing desk, den, or library. 

Style A or B, with rough grey mottled surface, green and 
silver decorations, for vertical prints hangs from a tasselled 
cord. reas 

Style C or D, with rich brown mottled surface, gold 
decorations, for horizontal prints, has a double flap which 
acts as a standard, adapting the calendar for desk or table 
use. 7 


Price each, with attractive mading envelope 


Styles A and C SMOG ay | ay HORE SR $0.20 
Page (For 12 x 25 or 24 x 3} prints) 
tyles B an RS Cer ORRNE Ech: Hite po gigs SPs 
(For 25 x 4% or 3¢ x 5% prints) 


Oe 


KASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
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XLIV 


Kodak Cut Film 


Where light conditions are unfavorable as 
in indoor work, or exposures short, as in “action”’ 


pictures, the extra fast emulsion required is found 
in Kodak Cut Film, Super Speed. 


And this is secured without sacrificing the 
qualities of latitude, gradation and fine grain 
necessary to film quality. 

The regular Kodak Cut Film is equal in speed 
to the best portrait plate emulsions and of course 
has the obvious cut film advantages of being easy 
to handle, light in weight, non-halation, and 
unbreakable. 


The Kodak Cut Film Sheath permits the use of Kodak 
Cut Film in any plate holder, and with the Combination 
Back, both regular and special models of the Nos. 3 and 3A 
Kodaks can be adapted for its use. 


Prices 
22X32 32%42 33%53 4X5 = 5X7 
Kodak Cut Film, Regular Speed, doz $0.46 $0.67 $0.93 $0.93 $1.50 
Kodak Cut Film, Super Speed,doz. 52 er eae ee 
Kodak Cut Film Sheath_................. ‘10 10 1S 15 
NO: 3.dtudteiam: 4 thee Sleeth os ey si cs at cope pe 
Combination Back with ground glass, 
__. for Nos. 3 or 3A Kodaks, Regular Model... toes. 
Ditto, for No. 3 Kodak Special... 20. con Mie ies eee ieee 
Ditto, for No. 3A Kodak Special. 


The Prices of Kodak Cut Film Include the Excise Tax 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
At your Kodak Dealer’s 
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The Scientific Method of Film Development 


Kodak Film Tank 


‘The advantages of science over 
guesswork are quickly seen in the 
use of the Kodak Film ‘Tank. 
Results that an expert could not 
improve on—and the whole process 
can be done in daylight. 

Your dealer will be glad to show 
you this easy method of film devel- 
opment. 

Price $3.00 up 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. The Kodak City 
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XLV 


Eastman-made 

accessories that 
every amateur 

needs | 


Carrying Cases. To add to the convenience of carrying and to 
protect the camera when not in use. | : Price $0.75 up 


Albums. A good example of value in a low priced album is the 
new “Saranac.” s0 loose leaves held in the black cloth cover by 
metal tubing and silk cords. Size 5 x 8 inches, $0.50; size 7 x 11 inches, 


$1.00. Other albums $0.25 up. 


Kodak Self Timer. No one need be left out of the group when 
this handy little accessory is along. It is fastened to the cable release 


of the camera and clicks the shutter for you. | Price $1.25 
Kodak Sky Filter | i Kodak Color. Filter 
To photograph white clouds This extra lens is slipped 
in contrast with a blue sky over the regular lens when a 
without under exposing the truer reproduction of color 
foreground. values is desired. 
Price $0.75 to $1.50 Price $0.75 to $1.50 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. The Kodak City 
At your Kodak Dealer’s 
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‘Eastman Tested _ 
HYDROCHINON 


Combined with Elon it makes the 
ideal developer for papers, produc- 
ing vigorous, brilliant prints that 
retain all the quality of the nega- 
tive. Specify “Eastman Tested”’ 
when you order Hydrochinon. 


So: at ipsa ic ini ue Pat eo 
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is preferred by the amateur who 
wants the best 


s . 


from every negative. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
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